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THE TOLL ON THE TAXPAYER 


EW of us have failed to realise that a heavy burden 
of taxation would be among the sacrifices de- 
manded of us by the war. That it would fall as severely 
on the direct taxpayer as it will do under the provisions 
of Sir John Simon’s first War Budget had certainly not 
been generally expected. The new indirect taxes, 
though heavy, are less surprising and less disputable. 
Wines, spirits, tobacco and beer are the luxuries of the 
rich and the poor. Sugar is a necessity of life, and the 
tax on that commodity will fall with special hardship on 
the poorer families. But so heavy is the toll taken of 
income-tax payers, reaching a point when income be- 
yond a certain high level is all but confiscated, that none 
can say that this Budget favours the rich, is lenient to 
the middle classes, or peculiarly harsh to the poor. 

On the expenditure side of the Budget we have to 
face the fact that no limit can be set to it. Whatever is 
needed for the prosecution of the War will be provided 
irrespective of cost. Sir John Simon puts forward the 
colossal figure of £2,000,000,000, towards which present 
taxation will yield £890,000,000; a credit of 
£500,000,000 had already been voted ; and he is pro- 
posing to raise no less than {226,000,000 in a full year 
by the new taxes. The man-in-the-street who earns over 
£3 a week is certainly deeply disturbed by the crushing 
increase in income-tax. It will mean for all middle 


class families a drastic reduction in a standard of living 
already threatened by rising prices, and in the case of 
may 


those who have fixed commitments it mean ex- 





treme hardship. But since this is a ume when men are 
called upon to offer their lives in the democratic cause, 
it is clear that if this financial sacrifice is a necessary 
contribution to victory, then it must be accepted with as 
good a grace as possible. If the imposition of this 
immense burden on the taxpayer at this moment, leaving 
so much less to be raised by loan, is economically sound, 
then it ought to be accepted with a good grace. Sir 
John Simon has had to face the fact that war manufac- 
ture is making a prodigious demand on British industry, 
and that there must be a reduction in the civilian 
demand. Individuals must consume less in order that 
the Government war-machine may consume more. We 
Must, moreover, avoid inflation and a general rise in 
price levels such as we experienced in the last war and 
can ul afford to experience again. 

The arguments for an heroic policy of financial 
sacrifice are strong. But against them must be set the 
danger of straining our resources beyond what they 
can bear. There is not yet the prophesied war-time 
full employment, but on the contrary much un- 
employment and the grave danger that many long- 
established businesses may be ruined by the dislocation 
of trade. Further restraints on trade arising from 
diminished purchasing-power may put many firms out 
of action altogether. In deciding on so drastic an in- 
crease in income-tax at the moment of maximum dis- 
turbance in commercial and individual life Sir John 
has carried financial purism to questionable lengths. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE conversations that are taking place in Moscow as 

these lines are written may affect the whole future of 
the war and the whole face of Eastern Europe. It is idle to 
predict their outcome. No one knows what understandings 
exist between Berlin and Moscow, but it is clear from von 
Ribbentrop’s hurried journey that they do not meet the needs 
of the present situation. To all appearance every card is in 
Russia’s hands. Germany has enabled her to secure more 
than half Poland without a battle, and her success there has 
given her a predominant position in relation to the Balkans. 
That, however, seems not to be enough to satisfy Stalin’s 
new imperialist appetite. The veiled threats and manu- 
factured grievances against Estonia suggest that Russia 
intends to dominate, if not to obliterate, one at least of the 
three small Baltic republics. The Moscow decisions may 
assume an aspect adverse to the Allies, and a Russo-German 
military alliance is one of the possibilities, though it is not 
easy to see what practical effect that would have unless, which 
is very unlikely, Russia were prepared to send troops to the 
Western front or, which is still more unlikeiy, Turkey were 
to break her agreements with us and join in Russian naval 
action in the Mediterranean. One other possibility rumoured 
is a joint peace-proposal by Hitler and Stalin. If it comes it 
must be examined on its merits ; war at any price is no part 
of our policy ; but it is hard to believe that any proposals 
which Hitler, exalted by his Polish victory, would put forward 
could be acceptable. 


The Epic of Warsaw 


After three weeks of incredible heroism, which, as the 
Warsaw announcer justly claimed, will be written indelibly 
into history, the defenders of the Polish capital have capitu- 
lated, unconditionally according to the Germans, on honour- 
able terms according to themselves. The difference can 
hardly be important. By Wednesday, the twenty-first day 
of the attack on the city, resistance was no longer possible. 
The soldiers would have fought on, but on that day 3,000 
civilians were killed, and perpetuation of the slaughter would 
have been purposeless. Not a public building remained 
intact; the sewage-system, the water-supply, the power- 
plants, had all been destroyed or extensively damaged. 
Pestilence would soon have added its quota to the toll taken 
by the German bombs and shells. So Warsaw falls, and the 
Germans are left to do what they will with what remains of 
the shattered city. Its indomitable defenders could have 
done nothing to avert the fate of Poland, but their unb-eak- 
able spirit shows what the Polish armies might have ach‘eved 
if they had been able to make a stand on the line they were 
occupying when the Russians attacked them in the rear. 
This, for the moment is the end. Once more Poland dis- 
appears from the map of Europe, unless indeed some arti- 
ficial buffer State is allowed to remain on sufferance. But 
once more Poland, occupying, it may be hoped, the areas 
indisputably Polish in population, will be re-established. 
That is still the aim of the Allies, by whatever means it may 
be realised. 


The American Senate and Neutrality 

The fight on the arms embargo question in the United 
States is joined. An appeal for amendment of the existing 
Act was made by President Roosevelt in an admirable 
speech to the two Houses, in which he ascribed the same 
“ honourable desire for peace ” to supporters and opponents 
of the amendment equally ; admitted his regret that he 
had ever signed the Act; and expressed his belief that 
the proposed amendments provided the best way to keep 
America out of war, and his conviction that America would 
in fact keep out of war. The Administration’s amend- 
ments fall into two more or less distinct categories. 
Americans and American ships are to be kept so far as 


possible out of war areas and war credits are not to be 
granted to the belligerents. All this is aimed at avoiding 
entangling commitments, and is entirely acceptable to the 
isolationists. But with it is coupled abolition of the ban 
on the purchase of munitions by belligerent Powers, which 
the amendment would enable to buy arms in the ordinary 
way, provided they pay cash—or short 90-day credits— 
for them and ship them in other than American bottoms. 
This, of course, is the battle-ground. Our Washington 
correspondent indicates on another page how the opposing 
forces are ranged. Since he wrote various computations 
have been published, suggesting that the Amending Bill will 
pass the Senate with a fair margin of safety, and the House 
is not likely to take a different line. It would be idle to 
disguise the deep interest Great Britain and France must 
have in the decision of Congress, but we should have not 
the smallest ground for complaint if the decision were dis- 
appointing to us. America must shape her policy in her 
own way for her own reasons. 


Mr. Churchill and the U-boats 


Mr. Churchill’s speech on Tuesday gave just that sense of 
a firm grip on the situation which will satisfy the public 
that the control of the Navy is in the right hands. He knows 
the terrible danger of the U-boat campaign in the last war ; 
he is able to show us that in this war it is already being 
mastered, and that although losses must be expected in war 
our counter-measures will ensure the full use of our command 
of the sea. The sinking of a considerable number of vessels 
at the outset was inevitable—enemy submarines were ready 
posted, the convoy system had not come into being, mer- 
chant ships were not then armed. Now the convoy system 
is increasingly coming into operation, U-boats are success- 
fully being hunted and destroyed by methods unknown in 
the last war, guns and trained gunners are available for 2,000 
merchant ships—this degree of preparedness in munitions 
reflects credit on his predecessors fully acknowledged by Mr. 
Churchill. The rate of losses in tonnage is rapidly diminish- 
ing, whilst German ships have been swept from the seas and 
contraband is being arrested. The achievement already on 
record is encouraging to this country and our friends, and 
we are able to feel that with Mr. Churchill’s watchful eye on 
the situation, and his resourceful mind, well tempered by 
experience, controlling it, the British Navy is certain to play 
its great part in winning the war, and not always under an 
unnecessary cloak of silence. 


The Prevention of Waste 


In time of war, when the first necessity is to get things 
done quickly whatever the cost, rough and ready methods 
are adopted, inevitably involving much waste of public 
money. In the last war waste must have cosi the country 
scores of millions. If this matter is taken up promptly much 
unnecessary expenditure may be avoided without loss of 
efficiency. Sir Percy Harris reminds us that in 1917 (when 
fantastic expenditure had already done much of its disastrous 
work) a Select Committee on Expenditure was set up under 
Mr. Herbert (now Lord) Samuel, and that this committee, 
operating through sub-committees sitting in the spending 
departments, found innumerable ways and means of stopping 
waste and saving the nation’s money. Sir Percy Harris him- 
self was on the sub-committee that sat in the War Office, and 
he tells us that its members, who visited military centres at 
home and abroad, were able to make representations that 
saved millions in this department alone. The bill for the 
war will come in due course. Sir John Simon has given 
us an inkling of what the taxpayer may expect. Any step 
likely to reduce this burden on the present and the future 
should be taken forthwith. 
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Help from the Trades Unions 


The Prime Minister is to be congratulated on his quick 
appreciation of the indispensable part which organised Labour 
must take in war work and especially in connexion with the 
Ministry of Supply. If between the Government, employers 
and Labour co-operation can be substituted for friction 
at the very beginning of the great munitions drive, an 
important step will have been taken towards winning the 
war. The political Labour leaders and the T.U.C. ask not 
only to be consulted ; they are convinced that they can 
help actively, smoothing away the problems of re-employment 
and dilution, and suggesting ways and means of quickening 
production. In his speech on Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke of a forthcoming conference between the Minister 
of Labour and the representatives of the British Employers’ 
Federation and the Trades Union Congress. In the work 
of the Ministry of Supply Labour representatives will be 
invited to serve on equal terms with business men on the 
Area Advisory Committees which Mr. Burgin is setting 
up. This is the right way of going to work. The trades 
unions wish to be assured that labour will not be exploited 
and that there will be no profiteering. Given that, they 
are willing to forgo their special peace-time privileges and 
do all they can to help and not obstruct the employers. 


Nine Hundred and Ninety Nine 

General dissatisfaction with the work of the Ministry of 
Information was not lessened by Sir Edward Grigg’s state- 
ment that the total staff of the Ministry consisted of no 
fewer than 999 persons, of whom only 43 were journalists. 
The fault is not Sir Edward Grigg’s, who has only just been 
appointed, nor can Lord Macmillan be held mainly respon- 
sible, since most of the members of this swollen organisation 
were already there when he took command. But the public 
will expect both of them to get quickly to work, first with 
the broom, and then with the appointment of men who 
understand the need and the nature of news, and with force 
enough to extract from the departments information which 
ought to be available for home and foreign consumption. 
We do not want from the Ministry amateurish leading articles 
or vague hints about official views. We want answers, so 
far as they may safely be given, to the questions which every- 
one is asking relating to the war, and facilities for the quick 
transmission of news. It is disastrous that the leading jour- 
nalists in countries like the United States, Holland and 
Sweden should have to complain that they cannot state the 
British case because they cannot get British news. 


Rent Evasion 


Public sympathy very properly goes out to persons who, 
under stress of war conditions, are unable to pay their rents, 
and, were they not protected, would be liable to prosecution. 
But there is evidence that many people are taking advantage 
of the situation to evade their rental obligations in whole or 
in part ; and there is danger that unless something is done 
to provide more equality of sacrifice, catastrophe will befall 
many property companies, building societies and individual 
owners, and loss sustained by thousands of poor persons who 
have shares in such undertakings. House-owners, amongst 
them persons who have staked their all in securing a dwelling, 
have already been hardly enough treated by failing to secure 
more than the vaguest of promises for compensation in the 
event of the destruction of their property by enemy attack, 
though such attack is directed against the whole community. 
To this handicap, which has made some property almost un- 
saleable, is added the further risk of loss of rent if the whole 
or a part of a house is let. If landlords are prevented from 
collecting rent, then the principle of equality of sacrifice de- 
mands that mortgagors should equally be prevented from 
collecting mortgage interest or foreclosing. In any case, 
evasion of rent must not be made easy. A debt to a landlord 
is just as much an honourable undertaking as a debt to a 
butcher or baker. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: On Tuesday, the 
Prime Minister’s usual weekly statement on the progress of 
the war was completely overshadowed by the’ remarkable 
oration of Mr. Churchill. For oration it was ; the House 
recognised it as such, and gave the First Lord an ovation at 
the end of it. In three weeks Mr. Churchill has made him- 
self the outstanding figure on the Front Bench, and his 
translation from the corner seat below the gangway to a seat 
opposite the box has made him, without question, the most 
commanding personality in Parliament. So long as he 
remained a back-bencher a considerable number of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s supporters could find little to praise in Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches or activities. Even after he went to the 
Admiralty for a short time the whisperers were suggesting 
that the years had taken their toll and that he was not the 
man he used to be. His Tuesday speech smashed and con- 
founded these critics and revealed to a delighted House all 
the weapons of leadership which the First Lord’s armoury 
contains. It was natural for comparison to be made between 
the Prime Minister’s statements and Mr. Churchill’s. It is 
acknowledged that Mr. Chamberlain’s burden is overwhelm- 
ing, that his vigour and decisiveness are admirable ; but the 
House was waiting for a stirring call to be delivered to the 
country. If this was the purpose of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
broadcast effort, it failed lamentably. Members everywhere 
were saying on Tuesday and Wednesday that the nation will 
never let go of Mr. Churchill now that, at long last, he is 
back in the Cabinet. 


an * * * 


Not even a sympathetic cheer was given to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as he made his way to the Treasury Box 
on Wednesday afternoon. Although the House has been 
strangely unspeculative as to the Chancellor’s proposals it 
feared the worst. Realisation, however, must have exceeded 
the most gloomy expectations. Sir John Simon wisely 
refrained from coating the pill, or offering condolences to 
those whom he dealt with so drastically. His speech, as 
always, was a model of lucidity, finely delivered, though he 
read every word of it, and though it began slowly, and a little 
dully, its thread and rhythm were maintained throughout. 
Incredibly, the loudest laughs came when the blows were 
heaviest, though the House was indebted to Mr. Andrew 
Maclaren, Parliament’s inveterate but not always successful 
wit, for its best joke. Many a Member felt, with him, that 
the income-tax proposals might well be reflected in an 
increased number of fatal heart attacks. More serious 
comment, when the Budget speech was over, concentrated 
on the terrific burden which industry will now have to bear. 
While everyone was agreed that the Chancellor had done the 
right thing in budgeting on a three years’ plan, many 
regretted that he could not have included in his survey of 
the financial resources of the country the intentions of the 
Government for the maintenance of our economic strength, 
and, in particular, the expansion of our export trade. 

* * * 


One of the minor, but none the less interesting, results of 
the war, has been the way in which Parliament is gradually 
finding its head. So far, this is confined to Question Time 
which, for the first time for nearly five years, shows Members 
determined to hunt Ministers who either refuse to answer 
their Questions, or reveal, in their answers, an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. Sir Edward Grigg has had to suffer the most 
acute baptism by fire in answering for the Ministry of 
Information. It may be too early yet to picture the Party 
system at the close of the war. But that the unhealthy 
supremacy of the Whips’ Office will be destroyed already 
seems assured. That, and growing evidence of the desire 
on the part of the more progressive Members in all Parties for 
all-party collaboration, are at least pointers in the direction 
whither the House is travelling. The Government is likely , 
to find, should the occasion arise, a very strong body of 
informed opinion not afraid to speak and to act. 
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RIDDLES OF THE WAR 


f pepe are Many more important questions bearing 
on the future of the war than the meaning of Herr 
Hitler’s alleged reference to some new weapon to which 
Germany may resort. It is much more material, for 
example, to know what Russia’s secret intentions are 
and how large an area of Europe they may affect ; how 
Signor Mussolini’s speech of last Sunday is to be 
interpreted in relation to Italian neutrality; whether 
the common danger will accelerate the formation of a 
Balkan bloc strong enough to preserve the neutrality of 
the States concerned and intimidate any who might 
contemplate aggression ; what the prospects are of an 
amendment of the American Neutrality Act in the sense 
desired by President Roosevelt ; how the odds may 
reasonably be reckoned between the forces facing each 
other on the Western Front ; what is the real state of 
morale in Germany and how rapidly the heavy strain 
on her economic life is increasing. If we could answer 
most or all of these questions we should be in a better 
position to estimate the magnitude of the task confronting 
the Allies. 

In fact we can answer none of them. Every neutral 
country will determine its attitude towards the war 
mainly, and some of them wholly, in the light of its own 
interests and the furtherance of any confessed or un- 
confessed designs it may hope to realise. Of Russia, 
at war with Poland but a neutral in the greater war be- 
tween Germany and Poland’s allies, nothing can be pre- 
dicted with any confidence. She is today the great 
inscrutable. The revolution her blow at Poland has 
effected in every political conception regarding the future 
not only of Europe but of Asia defies full comprehension. 
Till a month ago if anything was certain it was that 
Hitler’s eyes were set, as he revealed them to be in Mein 
Kampf, on the rich cornlands of the Ukraine and the 
penetration of the Balkans, and Stalin’s mainly on expan- 
sion in northern Asia. Today Stalin, by suddenly turning 
west instead of east, has shattered Hitler’s plans regard- 
ing the Ukraine and cut, him off completely from the 
Balkans, unless, indeed, he decides to move through 
Hungary, in which case the Russians could thwart him 
whenever they chose, by striking southward at his flank. 
The result is to drive Hitler west instead of east, to wage 
the war he has brought on himself by his brigand-stroke 
at Poland. Germany has surrendered in a week her 
chosen Lebensraum, Eastern Europe, and Russia has 
annexed her heritage. It is to Moscow, not Berlin, that 
the diplomats of Eastern Europe are flocking—and that 
Herr von Ribbentrop has been summoned. If there 
was ever reality in German complaints of encirclement 
this is the moment to redouble them, for with Russia 
on the Vistula, and Russian armies interposed between 
Germany and Rumania, Herr Hitler’s expansionism is 
faced with a blank wall. 

This may, as is claimed, be in accordance with von 
Ribbentrop’s plans. If so von Ribbentrop is revealed 
as a strange interpreter of his leader’s ambitions. But 
that is a matter between him and Hitler. It has little 
bearing on the question of what Russia’s next move is. 
There may be no next move in the military sense. 
Russia’s armies have reached, if they have not already 
passed, a line of demarcation which brings five-eighths 
of Poland under Soviet rule. That area will need 
organisation ideologically, economically and _ politically. 


Dependence is being laid, for the attainment of the first 
of these aims, on the importation of portraits of Stalin 
by the million. As regards the second and third, it is 
certain that the large estates will be broken up for the 
benefit of the landless peasants, a procedure which may 
cause some embarrassment to the Germans west of the 
Vistula, while the creation of local Soviets, in which 
Jews take their full share in proportion to the number of 
their citizens, is another pointed challenge to Nazi ideas 
and practice. Russia’s singular and as yet still brief 
partnership with Germany has worked exclusively to 
the advantage of the former, and to all appearance 
Russia has got out of it all there is to be got. If she 
stands on the line she has occupied in Poland, and con- 
stitutes herself, as she is now in a position to, protector 
of the Balkans, it is hard to see what further profit co- 
operation with Germany can bring her. The test of her 
good faith—and it may be close at hand—is her decision 
regarding Bessarabia. If she decides to seize that con- 
tested province from Rumania the Balkan States will see 
enthroned at Moscow only one more imperialism to 
dread. If she recognises the status quo she may become 
the accepted protector of south-east Europe. 

The first clear indication regarding that will be the 
replies obtained by M. Maisky to the questions which 
Lord Halifax presumably put to him last week, and 
the result of the negotiations between M. Moiotoff and 
the Foreign Minister of Turkey, a country whose 
fidelity to the pledges it has given to Great Britain there 
is not the smallest reason to doubt. At no point do 
Turkey’s interests and Russia’s appear to clash——pro- 
vided Russia intends no move against Rumania, to which 
Turkey is closely bound as a member of the Balkan 
alliance. Russia, no doubt, desires to keep war out of 
the Black Sea. No one would desire to carry war into 
those waters except as a means of helping Rumania if 
she were attacked by Germany. Since Russia has it in 
her power to prevent any such attack, her declaration 
of resolve to do so would justify Turkey in agreeing 
to the closing of the Straits. But no such under- 
standing could well be reached if Russia decided simul- 
taneously to take Bessarabia from Rumania, Turkey’s 
ally. There is room for some adjustment of Balkan 
frontiers, but not in the form of violent annexation. 

One fact needs stating with some emphasis. It is 
neither in Great Britain’s interests nor any part of her 
desires to draw the States of the Balkan peninsula into 
war. If, as there is every reason to believe, they are intent 
on preserving their neutrality they will find nothing but 
support and understanding in Whitehall. Great Britain 
is fighting this war in resistance to German endeavours 
to dominate the continent of Europe. If she en- 
deavoured to dominate the Balkans in particular we 
should find means to resist her there, and should wel- 
come co-operation in that enterprise from any of the 
Balkan peoples. But if the purpose of the Balkan 
peoples is to stand together and ward off war by the 
maintenance of a neutrality scrupulously and honourably 
maintained, then we in Britain can only approve their 
wisdom, and assure them of the feelings of friendship 
we entertain for all of them. The extension of naval 
war to Mediterranean waters would be a calamity for 
every nation bordering on that sea or doing business 
init. Italy, as the greatest purely Mediterranean Power, 
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displays a prudent consciousness of that fact, and 
though Signor Mussolini has given no guarantee of 
perpetual neutrality he may be counted on not to plunge 
his country in war till he is certain, if he ever can be, 
that that course would bring her more gain than loss. 

It musi never be forgotten that this war is no more 
than four weeks old. If today it is confined to three 
great European States it is far too soon to assume that 
there will be three belligerents, and no more, when it 
ends. We may find ourselves with new allies or with new 


foes. We shall not count on the former ; there is every 
inducement for every State to keep out of modern war 
as long as it honourably can, and unless Germany drives 
some neutral into belligerence in its own defence France 
and the British Empire will fight the battle for freedom 
alone. Still less can any neutral be tempted to join 
Germany. If, therefore, Russia has satisfied her terri- 
torial ambitions, the war may remain—apart from risings 
in the States Germany has subjected—a Western 
European conflict. 


EVACUATION ERRORS 


T is a fortunate fact that the first effect of the war to 

be acutely felt by the mass of the people is not that 
arising from enemy attack, but from the dislocation of 
ordinary life. If both had arrived simultaneously the 
disturbance arising from the second cause would have 
been much more serious than it has been. As it is, 
there has been time to look round, and there will be no 
excuse if we do not gradually eliminate muddle and 
restore a social order suited to war conditions. Some 
disorganisation even under the favourable conditions 
which have existed was inevitable. A country whose 
social and economic life is so intricately balanced can- 
not have the balance suddenly altered without over- 
weighting here, under-weighting there, and a great deal 
of maladjustment. If we grant the fact—which Mr. 
Ensor, recently writing in The Spectator, was inclined 
to question—that a large part of the population in 
vulnerable cities had to be removed, then the disloca- 
tion was sure to present formidable problems which 
would scarcely be completely solved at once, and can 
only be solved at all by resourcefulness and quick 
resolution. Whether the evacuation policy was right or 
wrong, it is a decision on which we cannot easily go 
back. Somehow the plan has to be made workable. 

The official evacuation of school-children and mothers 
is not the only factor in the dislocation of social life, 
and has to be considered with the other movements 
which together constitute a great upheaval. Many 
persons who had no special reasons for remaining in the 
cities have removed themselves to the reception areas. 
Thither also have been transferred businesses, large and 
small, and with them have gone their employees. Others 
have been drawn from the vulnerable areas to take up 
duties in the provinces in offices newly erected for war- 
time administration, and have been housed in hotels, 
clubs, and other buildings summarily commandeered. 
This general post has resulted in the partial emptying 
of London and other cities, with serious loss of trade 
and employment in the businesses which remain there, 
and overcrowding and business congestion in the recep- 
tion areas. 

The problem of official evacuation demands first 
attention, both because it is the largest element in the 
transfer of population, and because it is obviously 
capable of being controlled. The situation cannot be 
allowed to remain as it is. No doubt there has been 
exaggeration of the hardships involved and the worst 
misfits have naturally drawn most attention. We 
publish letters this week, one of which presents the 
more cheerful side of the picture, whilst another shows 
that some of the hardships could be eliminated if the 
“ victims ” would study the rules. On the other hand 
there will be little sympathy for an official attitude 


‘ 


which stigmatises just complaints as the “ whines ” of 
persons who should be content to accept the hardships 
of war. It is our business to reduce those hardships 
tc a minimum and to reform the system so far as it is 
defective. The complacent attitude that all is for the 
best will not be tolerated. 

For the treatment of the evacuees there are needed 
a short-term policy and a long-term policy. For a little 
time, till better arrangements are made, the reception 
areas must put up with a makeshift arrangement under 
which householders must house, feed and work for 
the visitors entrusted to their care. But even at this 
stage some inequalities of sacrifice could be smoothed 
away. There is no reason why municipalities in one 
area should relieve municipalities in other areas of the 
cost of additional social services performed for the trans- 
ferred children. Some of these expenses should be 
recoverable. Again there was no reason why poor people 
in the reception areas should supplement the fee of 
8s. 6d. per child out of their own pockets when the 
child’s parents, often better off than themselves, were 
relieved of the whole cost of maintaining them. This 
complete immunity will not continue. The Govern- 
ment has rightly decided that the parents or husbands 
of evacuees must pay all or part of the cost of their 
maintenance, and this indicates that a means test, under 
that or another name, will be unavoidable. 

It has been somewhat ineptly pointed out that large 
numbers of the British Army were billeted upon French 
householders in the last war, and that the system 
worked smoothly and without complaint. There is no 
real comparison between the two cases. The persons 
billeted were troops who looked after themselves, not 
children needing to be looked after. Secondly, they 
were provided with their own Army rations, and there 
was no necessity for their French hosts either to pro- 
vide food for them or to cook for them. This considera- 
tion indicates a second reform which could be applied 
almost at once, under the short-term policy. For meals 
provided in the homes should be substituted meals in 
canteens. Part of the 8s. 6d. per child should be 
regarded as the equivalent of a ration. If meals were 
provided in canteens for 50 or 100 children each in 
recreation halls, Women’s Institutes, local chapels and 
other available buildings, the money would go further 
for the provision of better food ; all would fare alike ; 
and housewives would be relieved of unnecessary 
anxiety. In the absence of a lead from the Govern- 
ment, there is nothing whatever to prevent a local com- 
mittee from starting the canteen system in its own 
locality, to the great advantage of both children and 
householders. 

But a more thoroughgoing, long-term policy must be 
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prepared to deal with this dislocation. The Govern- 
ment has announced that it is preparing for a three 
years’ war, and it is impossible to imagine that for long 
the nation would be willing to leave hundreds of thou- 
sands of children to be brought up in a higgledy- 
piggledy way in the houses of strangers, without either 
substantial schooling or any adequate provision for their 
leisure. The harm that would be done to the next 
generation if such a situation were allowed to continue 
will not bear thinking about. It surely follows that in 
the case of those numerous children who cannot safely 
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be restored 10 their own parents and homes something 
corresponding to the life of a boarding-school, under 
the organisation of their own teachers and matrons, 
must be provided. That cannot be done very quickly, 
nor can the whole rearrangement be carried out at one 
stroke ; for it will involve the taking over and staffing 
of suitable existing buildings and the erection of well- 
constructed camps in carefully chosen places. This is 
a matter to which the Government and the local 
authorities ought to be giving their attention without 
delay. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AVING read the Blue Book containing the diplomatic 

documents on the negotiations preceding the war, I am 
a little inclined to question its title to be a best-seller. It 
has sold, no doubt, on the strength of the extracts quoted 
from it in the daily papers, and if buyers thought all the 
book was like that they were wrong. It is true that von 
Ribbentrop used that shocking adjective “cursed” (the 
Blue Book gives the original, verpflucht) but he apparently 
only said it once and he said nothing worse. And the 
daily Press, with its heading “ Goering’s naked ladies ” went 
a long way towards suggesting that the Field-Marshal was 
revealed by the documents as a dissolute voluptuary. What 
Sir Nevile Henderson said was that Goering explained to him 
that he proposed to drape his hall with tapestries “ mostly 
representing naked ladies labelled with the names of various 
virtues, such as Goodness, Mercy, Purity, etc.” That would 
hardly make them unique in the annals of statuary and art. 
After all, the Venus of Milo is tolerably naked, and the Venus 
of Medici quite. On the whole the old Penny Blue Book 
of 1914, with its record of the Bethmann-Hollweg “ scrap 
of paper ” interview, was considerably better value. 

* * * * 

It is very difficult to measure the possibilities of serious 
dissensions in Germany, and the temptation to exaggerate 
scattered rumours may easily inspire false hopes. The state 
of the country cannot be good, but there is no justification 
yet for regarding it as grave. From a good German source 
I have gathered some rough impressions, which are probably 
so far as they go correct. There is a strong undercurrent of 
hostility to the régime, consisting less of Communists than 
of Socialists, but the activity of the Gestapo makes any 
effective organisation almost impossible. Many prominent 
personalities in the movement, including a number of 
officers, have been shot. At the opposite extreme are the 
Conservatives, whom the alliance with Russia profoundly 
shocks. Strongly backed by the army, and distinct from, 
and to some extent a rival to, Nazi-ism, is a Pan-German 
movement of which not a great deal has been heard outside 
Germany. It is less dangerous than Nazi-ism in that it has 
no desire to embrace non-Germans, but not much less 
hostile to Great Britain, which it charges with thwarting 
Germany’s legitimate aspirations. One conclusion emerges 
from all this, that no real unity exists in Germany today. 
Open fissures may not reveal themselves yet, but a hard 
winter will gravely accentuate discontents. 

* . * * 

The Sovietisation of more than half of Poland will mean, 
among many other changes, the end of the old feudal relation- 
ship which has lasted on there when it has disappeared 
from nearly all the rest of Europe. A few years ago I drove 
out from Vilna to spend a day on a Polish estate on the 
Lithuanian frontier—the frontier, indeed, ran through the 
middle of it. The proprietor, now dead, was a leading 
Warsaw lawyer, who was only able to visit his property at 
intervals. As we went round the farm buildings and cottages 
men and women greeted him with manifest warmth by 


kissing sometimes his hand but more often his sleeve. Being 
democratic himself he disliked a homage which seemed to 
savour of servility, but any attempt to check it would have 
been misunderstood, so he let his people express themselves 
as they would. Now all that will go, and it may give place 
to something better. But the feudal relationship at its 
best, where the landowner cared genuinely for the welfare 
of his people, was something whose disappearance leaves a 
good deal to regret. 
+ + * * 

Impossible as it is to achieve the ideal of equality of 
sacrifice in war-time, every attempt must be made to avoid 
avoidable injustices. One of these affects officers under- 
going special courses. I use the plural because, though the 
information that comes to me concerns one particular special 
course, it is pretty certainly true of many others. Officers 
are being billeted in a certain building, which they did not 
choose, at a cost of 6s. a day, which they did not fix. It 
represents roughly twice their billeting allowance ; the 
difference comes out of their own pockets. More than that, 
each officer will have to pay at the end of the course some- 
thing like {10 for various expenses legitimately incurred. 
For this he will be reimbursed—in due time. Meanwhile 
he has to produce the money, and many Territorial officers, 
having given up their professional work, are hard put to it to 
do that. There is obviously something here to be put right. 

* * * * 


It is curious, and from many points of view unfortunate, 
that not a single public speech should have been delivered by 
the Prime Minister, or any of his principal colleagues, since 
the war began. Perhaps they are just impending. In 1914 
Mr. Asquith spoke at the Guildhall exactly a month to a day 
after the declaration of war, and in the same month, Septem- 
ber, he, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill spoke 
frequently in different parts of the country. It is a little 
difficult to know why speeches of this type have so much 
greater effect than speeches in Parliament or on the wireless, 
but the fact remains that they have, and Ministers, despite 
their many duties, should not forget that. 

. * * * 


I am quite sure that Lord Camrose’s Daily Telegraph 
would never let its attitude be affected, or its freedom of 
criticism restricted, by Lord Camrose’s appointment to the 
Ministry of Information. But the Telegraph leader and 
The Times leader on the Ministry on Wednesday are in 
striking contrast. The Times criticises that over-populated 
and frequently misguided organisation unsparingly ; the 
Telegraph is eloquent, if not entirely convincing, in its 
defence. The truth probably lies somewhere between the 
two. 

* + * * 

On Sunday the Germans poured on Warsaw what the 
next day’s papers described as “a rain of death.” In the 
evening the English broadcast from the German station at 
Zeesen closed with the hymn “ The day Thou gavest, Lord, 
is ended.” JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE WEST WALL 


By STRATEGICUS 


F there are many questions as to the Allied attempts to 
I create a diversion on the West when Poland was reeling 
under the first blows of the German armies, if there are even 
more questions as to what is now happening and not hap- 
pening in France, if the operations in the east give the terrible 
impression of war while those looking towards the West Wall 
convey little more than a suggestion of masterly inactivity, 
the Allied information service is alone to blame. Sound as 
well as light has been shut off. All we are allowed to hear is 
the suggestion of the instruments tuning up and perhaps, 
here and there, part of the orchestra trying over a bar or two. 
We are permitted to see nothing. 

The French of course are a little better off; but even they 
have not been allowed to know the scale of operations. That 
at least might be disclosed. No one expects to be told the 
exact number of troops engaged and the precise objectives 
aimed at. But the order of the figures, whether patrols or 
divisions, we should know, if the people’s morale, which is 
the factor that will decide victory, is not to be frittered away 
and lost. As it is, a national newspaper is to be found, as I 
write, informing its readers of a great new offensive against 
the frontier between Karlsruhe and the Swiss frontier, with 
the centre of the attack directed against Zweibriicken! Such 
nonsense has its grave side, and the Government will be 
wise to realise that the effect of ignorance, whether congenital 
or through suppression, is much the same. At length the 
impression grows that we are deliberately. misled; and those 
who have studied the documents concerning the antecedents 
of the German breakdown in the autumn of 1918 will re- 
cognise the sequence of events. 

The process, of course, has not yet gone far. But there 
was never any need for it to begin. There is no need to be 
ashamed of the Allied effort in the first first phase of the war, 
although the impression of ineffectiveness in face of the 
amazing gallantry of the Poles moves one’s feelings over- 
poweringly. Even now these invincible men, beaten on 
paper long ago, still defy the enemy and, where the plane 
of the struggle has perforce fallen back to the primitive, 
more than hold their own. It is magnificent; it is appalling; 
it is terrible. And it seems to throw into higher relief the 
apparent placidity on the West. 

But the Western Front has never been inactive. Nor is it 
correct to imagine that the activity has only been that of 
patrols. It is or should be obvious that the tempo of the 
struggle must be entirely different there. The term West 
Wall is a lucus a non lucendo. It is not a wall so much as a 
vast space which in some places reaches to the depth of a 
day’s infantry march. It is, again, not a wall because a wall 
can be scaled or breached, and this system is devised to 
prevent either. When this is borne in mind, it can be realised 
that it is wholly unreasonable to look for spectacular move- 
ments. The Great War began and ended in open warfare, 
but there were dreary years of positional struggle in between 
when the changes could only be seen on maps of the largest 
scale. Open warfare offers chances of decisive action. 
Through it alone is it possible to realise the Blitzkrieg; but 
it was to rule out such possibilities that the Maginot line was 
constructed, and the West Wall was Hitler’s reply when his 
immediate policy turned towards the east. It was designed 
to call check to any attack by France; and it is irrational to 
complain that it has so far fulfilled its purpose. 

Between the two positions there is a stretch of land on 
both sides of the frontier. It is not all fortified or equally 
fortified, and everywhere its occupation is a matter of care- 
fully correlated movement. The actual French advance was 
conditioned not only by the difficulties of the terrain but 
also by the fact that Germany began the war at her chosen 
hour, when she was completely ready, whereas the French 


general mobilisation was not completed until midnight on 
the 20th. During these days, when fidelity as well as 
chivairy urged General Gamelin to attempt a diversion in the 
West he had, first, methodically to place the mobilised troops 
in the Maginot line ; and he had to recognise that any action 
must take place not only under that disadvantage, but also 
without the help of his ally. These circumstances, no doubt, 
reinforced his predilection for a movement against the Saar 
area on his northwest frontier. The Saar is one of the most 
important industrial areas in Germany. It lies nearer the 
frontier than any other area of equal sensitiveness ; and, from 
its topography, much less immune against attack, it has a 
double defensive system. Here lay the best chance of 
exerting immediate pressure. 

A few miles to the west there is a narrow tongue of 
German territory lying south of the river Saar, widening into 
a salient containing the forest of Warndt. On the 9th the 
French troops began to pinch off the salient. It was found 
to be full of traps of all kinds, automatic arms and land 
mines, and ‘he clearing up took several days. This opera- 
tion was the work of a considerable body of troops, and a 
division is stated to have “ secured possession of an important 
position.” Two days later Gamelin initiated a movement 
which has given the key to all subsequent operations on this 
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frontier and has developed into a struggle that has lasted 
until the present moment. 

The scope of the attack has only leaked out piecemeal ; 
but it seems clear from the energy of the German reaction 
that it was carried out by considerable forces and secured a 
sufficient initial success to call forth heavy and repeated 
counter-attacks. The main advance was on the front between 
Saarbriicken and Zweibriicken ; and in four days the position 
of both towns seems to have been shaken. About Hornbach 
the struggle has rarely ceased, and it welled as far east as 
Pirmasens. It is significant that the Germans waited three 
days and then, after careful artillery preparation, delivered 
their counter-attack ; and the fighting has continued even 
into this week. Attempts had been made to check the 
French advance by heavy massed attacks on positions seized 
in the Nied valley, east of the forest of Warndt; but this 
movement was coolly and effectively broken, and a counter- 
attack was also delivered near the Moselle, where the 
Germans had threatened Sierck. The Germans also 
attempted a diversion against the sector where the Lauter 
river covers Alsace ; but the French hold on the fringes of 
the Saar area still preoccupies the enemy. It was obviously 
not won, and has not been maintained, without loss ; but it 
did not compel the great reflux of the Germans from the 
east, which is only now taking place. It is of importance, 
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however, and if it had been seen against a less exacting com- 
parison than that of the German campaign in Poland, if it 
had been permitted really to emerge into the daylight, it 
might have occasioned, as it merited, some satisfaction. We 
can bear loss if we see the gain. 

There has, at least, been no half-heartedness in the Allied 
part of the war, not even in the suppression of news. If it 
has not appeared to have the élan of the German operations, 
it ought to be recognised that this is largely appearance. 
Risks could not be taken beyond a certain point ; and if 
Germany in the east offered every sort of hostage to fortune 
she was driven by hard necessity. For there are other aspects 
of the war in which our successes have been great and imme- 
diate. When war broke out on September 3rd the Allied 
navies raised against Germany lines of investment every whit 
as unbreakable as those which hem in Warsaw. This is so 


THE 


S the special session of Congress entrenches itself for 
a long struggle over American foreign policy, the 
chances of repealing the arms-embargo appear to be con- 
siderably better than ever. Statements of Congressional 
leaders would indicate that unless President Roosevelt badly 
mismanages his campaign, the embargo is likely to be 
repealed by a two to one vote. Of course, the isolationists 
are loud in their arguments, and have called themselves the 
“Peace Bloc,” charging that the President is trying to lead 
the nation into war. 

Now, as in the months before war broke out, American 
opinion in general is at once anti-Hitler and anti-war. 
The contradiction between these views has been in no 
sense resolved. Even the isolationists declare themselves 
to be anti-Hitler. |The President’s task is to convince 
national opinion that removal of the embargo does not mean 
involvement, is not an “act of war,” as isolationist Senator 
Gerald P. Nye fantastically declared it to be. 

Indeed, the isolationists are perhaps producing a great 
deal of misunderstanding by exaggerating the importance 
of repeal of the embargo. They claim that it is not only 
an intervention on the side of the Allies, but also a step 
toward the re-election of President Roosevelt for a third 
term. Of course, it is nothing of the sort, as they would 
be the first to proclaim the day after repeal was voted. 

Actually, the dominant sentiment of American public 
opinion is still the desire to stay out of war. And if the 
isolationists can persuade the man in the street that repeal 
of the embargo imperils this aim, they have a strong and 
effective case. The Administration, however, is on its 
strongest ground when it points out that the embargo itself 
is unneutral and its repeal is a return to impartiality, which 
may be the best recipe for non-involvement. They cogently 
argue that the embargo is an intervention by domestic 
legislation in the natural conditions under which the war 
would be fought, that it cancels some of the advantages of 
sea-power held by Britain and France, and enhances the 
land-power held by Germany. 

The forces for repealing the embargo are various and 
powerful. They include the President, State Department, 
and all his Administration, plus the larger part of the 
Democratic majority in Congress. Conservative Democratic 
Senators, who in July were opposing the President for 
domestic political reasons, are now supporting him on the 
arms-embargo issue, for most of them are Wilsonian in their 
viewpoint. Elder statesmen of the Republican Party, like 
former Secretary of State Stimson and Nicholas Murray 
Butler, are also endorsing the President’s stand. And many 
big industrialists and business leaders, who provide most 
of the financial sinews of the Republican Party, likewise 
favour the Roosevelt foreign policy. 
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much a commonplace that in this country it is ignored. But 
the Germans do not ignore it. In the air, too, the Allies have 
won their successes. The gallant attack on the Kiel Canai 
and the Elbe ports deserved a better press than it was per- 
mitted to receive ; and the air-raids over Germany have not 
been without their effect. The Germans cannot surely fail 
to realise that bombs might as easily have been dropped 
as leaflets ; and some of the German soldiers recently taken 
prisoner were found to have leaflets in their possession. The 
Air Force has also assisted the French in their reconnaissance 
flights over the West Wall, knowledge of which is vital to all 
future operations. In sum, taking into account the condi- 
tions obtaining on the western front, it does not seem that 
General Gamelin has not done all he humanly could. But 
a really effective censorship is fully equal to concealing all 
the essential characters of any operations. 


ARMS-EMBARGO BATTLE 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


Washington, September 19th. 


On the other side are the inveterate isolationists, who are 
more powerful parliamentary fighters than the President’s 
allies, but they are in a small minority. Their arguments, 
keyed to the anti-war theme, make an impression on general 
public opinion. Various demagogic leaders, like the Rev. 
Mr. Coughlin, are campaigning over the radio against the 
President, and they can still turn on an abundant tide of 
letters and telegrams to members of Congress at will. But 
unless the Administration plays its cards very badly, or 
events in Europe make repeal of the embargo seem 
dangerous or unnecessary, it would seem that the resources 
of the American aircraft factories will soon again be at the 
disposal of the Allies. 

That may mean a good deal. Planes held up by the 
embargo will be released for delivery, and when the embargo 
is lifted orders may be expected to pyramid. The American 
aircraft-industry could probably build planes for export at 
the rate of 1,000 a month without increasing its present 
capacity, and the figure might be doubled if war exigencies 
demanded. The aircraft would probably have to be paid 
for in “ cash ”—that is, on ordinary commercial credit terms 
—and transported by other than American ships. 


It is probable that Congress will leave a cash-and-carry 
law in place of the repealed arms-embargo. With the actual 
and potential credit resources of Britain and France, and the 
possibility of more barter on the basis of the cotton-for- 
rubber exchange, there should be no difficulty in the Allies 
securing their 1,000 planes a month or more. And their 
transport surely is a problem that the British and French 
navies can manage in another few weeks’ time. Therefore 
the cash-and-carry restrictions are not in the same category 
of handicap as the arms-embargo. 

It is possible, no doubt, that cash-and-carry will be left 
optional with the President, or not enacted at all, and there 
may be simply a clean sweep of American neutrality laws 
off the statute books, replaced by what is called a “ return 
to international law.” In that case, the only restrictions will 
be those imposed by the President on his own authority. 
These, already in effect, concern chiefly travel of Americans 
on belligerent vessels and in war zones, and do not greatly 
hamper the flow of commodities. 

It is, of course, a historic debate that is being waged in 
the United States on these issues. The arms-embargo 
question is but a symbol, and that erroneously. for a policy 
of aid and assistance to the Allies. But it is a good platform 
on which President Roosevelt has taken his stand. He urges 
repeal of the embargo because it is prejudicial and un-neutral 
in its application ; he insists that he is as anxious as anybody 
to keep the United States out of war ; he recognises the anti- 
Hitler feeling by reminding the nation of what is obvious-— 
that nobody can control their thoughts and sympathies. 
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But the nation continues, as Lincoln said it could not 
continue, “ half slave and half free.” It is half for peace and 
half against Hitler. The threat to small European neutrals, 
contained in latest European events, only increases American 
anti-Hitler sentiments. The difficulties of the Allies, now 
that Poland is gone, apparently work on public opinion 
much as the dark events of 1916 and 1917 worked. Yet no 
one can with confidence forecast American action beyond 
the arms-embargo stage; no one can hold out real hope to 


THE CASE FOR A 


Britain and France that the United States is “ inevitably ” 
coming to their aid as a belligerent. The American people, 
one says over and over, are about where the British were a 
year ago—profoundly anxious to avoid war. 

In small ways, the United States is helpful. Our Far 
Eastern policy strengthens. Our inter-American policy 
freezes out German incursions here. But, apart from the 
probable arms-embargo repeal, there is no sign of other major 
activity, and there is a profound desire for peace. 


VOLUNTEER FORCE 


By SIR PERCY HARRIS, M.P. 


VERYWHERE I go I meet persons who are anxious to 
serve the State at this time of crisis, and yet cannot find 
an outlet for their energies. Many want to shoulder a rifle, 
but are now told that they must wait till their class is called 
up, or that they are too old. The compulsory system, no 
doubt. leads to an ordered use of the nation’s man-power, but 
it does discourage the voluntary spirit which is characteristic 
of the British people. There is no reason why we should 
not now combine the advantages of both systems. I am 
satisfied before we have finished we shall want the services 
of every man. Here we can take a lesson from the last war. 
On August sth, 1914, I suggested in a letter to The 7imes 
“the forming in the parks of evening camps on the lines of 
the Irish Nationalist and Ulster Volunteers.” Next morn- 
ing my letter-box was crammed with cffers of service from 
all over the country. A meeting followed, when Lord 
Desborough was clected president and myself honorary 
secretary. The movement spread, and units started training 
up and down the country. It grew to such proportions that 
the War Office got alarmed and issued an order prohibiting 
any kind of volunteer training. However, my committee 
had promises of vast sums of money to train and equip 
units. It seemed a pity to throw away this enthusiasm. 
As a result of a talk with the then Under-Secretary for War, 
I was authorised to keep the committee together for future 
possible action, but there did not then seem much possi- 
bility of our services being required. 

In November, the unexpected did happen. There was 
talk of possible raids to demoralise the civil population. 
Lord Kitchener therefore told Lord Desborough that the 
Army Council had decided to authorise our committee to 
organise training corps which, in the last resort, could be 
used for home defence. The conditions were stringent. 
First, only those were to be registered who were “not 
eligible through age to serve in the Regular or Territorial 
Army, or are unable to do so for some genuine reason to be 
recorded in the Corps Register, and in the case of the latter, 
they must agree in writing to enlist if specially called upon 
to do so.” Those were the days of voluntary enlistment. 
Lord Kitchener was anxious that this volunteer force should 
not interfere with his great recruiting campaign. Another 
stipulation was that “ No arms, ammunition or clothing will 
be supplied from public sources, nor will financial assist- 
ance be given.” There could be uniformity of dress pro- 
vided that no badges or rank were worn and provided the 
dress is distinguishable from that of Regular and Territorial 
units.” The War Office did, however, provide a red armlet 
with letters “G.R.” on it, to be worn on the left arm. 
Unkind critics came to speak of these volunteers as the 
“Gorgeous Wrecks.” My association was responsible for 
distributing these armlets, without which no one could 
drill or carry a rifle. 

It might have been thought that the stringent conditions 
would damp down martial ardour. But, on the contrary, 
units throughout the length and breadth of the land 
clamoured for affiliation. We appointed a Military Com- 
mittee of retired generals, under the direction of Sir O’Moore 
Creagh, to inspect each unit before recognition. But so 


many corps sprang into existence that it was impossible to 
administer them all from a central office. We therefore got 
in touch with the Lords Lieutenants of the counties and 
persuaded them to take over the local administration of 
their corps and form them into County Regiments. They 
became members of our Central Association, and met quar- 
terly in London at the old County Hall, with Lord 
Desborough in the chair, when we were able to advise them 
on problems of administration. Our offices were in the old 
temporary Law Courts inside the Royal Courts of Justice, 
lent to us by Lord Haldane. This setting provided an 
amusing atmosphere to the otherwise dull routine of 
organisation. 

One of our many difficulties was the prohibition of the 
use of woollen cloth for uniforms because of the wool 
shortage. The unfortunate elderly soldiers found little pro- 
tection from wind and rain in the standard cloth, a cotton 
drill of green grey. But such was the enthusiasm of those 
days that it was estimated at one time there were a million 
men in these corps. Service rifles were not available, and 
the units had to buy or borrow any old weapon they could 
lay hands on. Thousands of old Winchester repeating rifles 
were brought into use. Many units, however, could not get 
as much as that, and had to be content to learn their drill 
with dummy rifles. The corps that H. G. Wells organised 
in Essex drilled with hog spears. 

The Central Association organised Officers Training 
Corps largely in co-operation with Chelsea Barracks and, of 
course, many an old soldier came to our aid. The cemmissions 
were signed by the Lords Lieutenants of the counties, other 
titles being used than the ordinary military ranks. 

In June, 1916, Field Marshal Lord French reviewed in 
Hyde Park the London section of the force, when he said: 
“You are regarded by the Government as a most valuable 
force. For myself, I can say that it has been a deep pleasure 
to come here today and see so fine a parade.” 

Meanwhile, there was a demand for a more regular status 
for the force, as under the original regulation corps were 
nothing much more than bands of irregulars. In October, 
1915, Lord Lincolnshire introduced on our behalf into the 
House of Lords a Bill, which obtained a second reading, 
which Lord Lansdowne accepted in principle. Early in the 
following year the Government decided to legalise the force 
by reviving the old Volunteer Act of 1863, which had never 
been repealed. This was a triumph for two years’ struggle 
against every obstacle without a penny of public money. 
The much-despised force after that got every possible ad- 
vantage. Money was poured on it, paid adjutants provided, 
proper khaki uniform given out, and the officers received 
His Majesty’s commissions. The Association continued as 
an advisory body, and I was given the position of an honorary 
Assistant Director at the War Office. 

The question naturally arises, was the force of any use? 
The answer is emphatically “ Yes.” In the crisis of March, 
1918, when the Allies were in full retreat, the call came to 
send overseas every available man. I remember attending 
a conference at the War Office to discuss how far it was 
safe to rely on the Volunteer Force for Home Defence. The 
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experts agreed that by this time the force was so efficient 
that for all practical purposes home defence could be left to 
the Volunteers. The result was it was possible to denude 
the country of troops. The force more or less continued a 
part-time force very much like the Territorials in peace 
time. But they were available and could be embodied for 
Home Defence at short notice. They did actually take 
over much defence work, such as coast patrol, searchlight 
work, digging trenches, miles of which were constructed in 
the London area at week-ends. Besides, hundreds of thou- 


THE SPIRIT 


By GRANT DEXTER 


O those who know us, the first question to be asked 

about Canada’s decision to enter the war will concern 
Quebec. French Canadians number more than a third of the 
total population (although not all of them are in Quebec). 
In the last war, after conscription in 1917, Quebec offered 
a passive resistance to Canada’s war effort which at times 
bordered upon revolt. Blood was shed in Quebec city, 
and troops from Ontario had to be sent there te maintain 
order. The disunity so caused has continued down the years. 
The Conservative party, which Quebec blamed for con- 
scription, has never been forgiven, and to this day has never 
succeeded in winning more than a few of Quebec’s 6§ seats 
in the House of Commons. 

The war, therefore, created a situation in Canada fraught 
with great danger to national unity. The English-speaking 
provinces were determined to join the Peace Front, to resist 
aggression, to support Britain—regardless of Quebec. 

Prime Minister King declared the policy of the Govern- 
ment the moment war, in his judgement, became inevit- 
able. He said the policy of the Government as stated in the 
House of Commons last March (The Spectator, June 2nd) 
was unchanged. Canada would stand at Britain’s side, but her 
effort would be voluntary ; there would be no conscription; 
Before committing the Dominion he would summon Parlia- 
ment and submit the issue of war or peace to it. If the 
Commons declined to accept the Government’s policy, one 
of two things must happen. A new Government would 
have to be found or a general election held. 

Parliament met on Thursday, September 7th, and the 
debate—more particularly the debate on the Saturday—was 
perhaps the most important the Commons had ever heard. 
The members from the English-speaking provinces, being 
of one mind, played an insignificant part. The French 
Canadians fought the issue out. Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice, heir of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and leader 
of Quebec Liberalism, took his stand with Mr. King for 
“ unlimited ” voluntary participation. He pledged himself 
and his colleagues from Quebec against conscription or 
compulsion in any form. If conscription is adopted, Mr. 
Lapointe will resign and place himself at the head of his 
people, in opposition to it. But short of conscription, he met 
the attacks of French Canadian isolationists directly and 
unequivocally. 

The isolationists, led by Maxime Raymond, a Liberal from 
Beauharnois, whose sincerity and integrity are unquestioned, 
opposed all participation in external war. But they 
mustered only a handful of spokesmen in the debate, and 
in the division not one of them voted against the Govern- 
ment. Officially, therefore, Canada entered the war a 
united country. The only opposing vote came from J. S. 
Woodsworth, leader of the C.C.F. (Socialist) party, and a 
lifelong pacifist. Mr. Woodsworth did not speak for his 
party. 

Although in previous articles in The Spectator it has 
been pointed out that Quebec was much more favourable 
to participation in war than was generally supposed, the 
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sands of men passed through its ranks in the early days of 
the War and entered the regular Army as trained men 
instead of as raw recruits. 

If this is to be a long war, I am sure there is an unanswer- 
able case for revival in some form or other of the Volunteer 
Force. Perhaps once again a Voluntary Association should 
be entrusted with the task of its creation. Great Britain is 
not France: we have our own way of doing things, and if 
the best is to be got out of our national effort, our character- 
istic voluntary spirit should be exploited to the full. 


OF CANADA 


Ottawa, September 18th. 


actual vote exceeded the most sanguine hopes. It meant 
that Canada entered war unitedly and whole-heartedly. 
Moreover, enlistments in Quebec are astonishing even the 
French-Canadian Imperialists, of whom, extraordinary 
though it seems, there are a good few. Recruiting in 
Montreal is reported to be better than in Toronto. 

Conceivably, no doubt, the event may prove that 
Canadian unity will not be able to survive the shock of 
war. The English-speaking sections of Canada are in the 
war to the last man and the last dollar. If conscription is 
necessary to exert Canada’s full power, then conscription 
will be demanded and undoubtedly a Government will be 
found to adopt and enforce it—Quebec’s antagonism not- 
withstanding. Mr. King’s anti-conscription pledge, upon 
close inspection, is limited to the life of the “ present 
administration.” No English-speaking Minister, outside 
of Quebec, pledged himself against conscription. 

But, meantime, the English-speaking sections are over- 
joyed to accept Quebec’s co-operation and to prosecute the 
war on the voluntary basis. It may well be that this war 
will heal the wounds of 1914-18. In 1914-18 Quebec was 
grievously mishandled by the Borden Cabinet, which lacked 
proper French Canadian representation. This time these 
mistakes will not be repeated. French Canada’s leading 
politicians are firmly placed in the present Government and 
are well able to assure equality of treatment for their com- 
patriots. 

As for the Government’s war policy, it will await the 
advice of the British Government. Meantime recruiting 
is in full swing. The present call for men includes adequate 
forces for the defence of Canada and two completely 
equipped army divisions. The Canadian Corps in France 
in the Great War comprised four divisions. The two 
divisions, it has been announced, will form the nucleus of 
an expeditionary force if such a force is required. Immediate 
steps are being taken to create as large an air-force as 
possible. A munitions and supply board has been set up 
to mobilise Canadian industries and resources for war 
service. Parliament appropriated $100,000,000 as a start, but 
no limit other than the capacity of this country to produce 
and manufacture is placed upon the effort which will be 
made. 

Canada’s contribution to the Allied victory in 1918 has 
been generally regarded as substantial, but the Dominion is 
infinitely better equipped for war today than 20 years ago. 
Since 1919 there has been an immense development in 
industry of all kinds. Mining has made gigantic strides, 
placing this country in the front rank of producers of gold, 
copper, zinc and many other metals. Canada, of course, 
virtually has a world monopoly of nickel. The capacity of 
the country to produce food stuffs is all but unlimited. 

At this moment, with the first shock of war still upon us, 
there is some confusion and uncertainty. The pegging of 
Britain’s food prices and the sharp drop in the dollar 
(Canadian) value of sterling, coupled with war increases in 
ocean rates, insurance, &c., have caused much dislocation. 
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Obviously it will be necessary for the British Government 
to indicate the kinds of food that it is desirable for Canada 
to produce. The moment a plan is laid down, and there 
couid be no better time than now for planning next year’s 
crops, this confusion will disappear and Canadian acreage 
will be promptly and efficiently organised for war. Inci- 
dentally, it is well understood that Britain may desire 
credits in Canada rather than dip into her war-chest for 
purchases here. There will be no difficulty on that score, 
nor will there be the slightest murmur if Canadian invest- 


ments of $1,000,000,000 in the United States are mobilised 
for war purposes. Indeed, more than one member of 
Parliament suggested that the Government might well have 
provided Britain' with $100,000,000 at the brief war session 
now ended, with which to buy food for her people. 

There was remarkably little enthusiasm in Canada when 
war came. Canadians have a keen realisation of what war 
means. But this Dominion, French Canadian Quebec in- 
cluded, has entered this war open-eyed and grimly deter- 
mined to see it through. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FREUD 


By ERNEST JONES* 


ITH the death of Freud passes an outstanding figure in 

the history of science. He was, if not the greatest 
psychologist of all time—for that is a title that would call for 
much definition and discussion—assuredly the author of the 
most important contribution ever made to psychology. And 
since psychology means the study of the human mind, with 
all that interests and concerns the world of man, Freud’s 
work will, when duly appreciated, prove to be of importance, 
not simply to the student, but to every thinking man. 
If ever one may venture to acclaim a contemporary as im- 
mortal one can do so of Freud. 

Freud was born in Moravia, but from the age of four had 
lived his life in Vienna, a city whose fame he enhanced 
through his genius. But he was not destined to end his life 
there. Despoiled and insulted by the Nazi invaders of Aus- 
tria, he chose the road of exile rather than submit to further 
indignities or worse. I approached Sir Samuel Hoare, then 
the Home Secretary, and shall never forget the ready and 
sympathetic welcome he accorded to the idea of a refuge in 
England being offered to Freud, his family and a number of 
his colleagues. Freud himself was especially gratified, for 
England was of all countries the one he had all his life held 
in .he highest esteem. He was received here with every 
courtesy. Hearing of the state of his health, the officers of 
the Royal Society waived the immemorial demand for attend- 
ance at Burlington House to sign the roll-book, and instead 
waited on him at his residence, a privilege previously accorded 
only to a reigning sovereign. 

Freud, as his exile implies, was not only a great man of 
science but was also a distinguished Jew. He held together 
with his people, was a Governor of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, and took an interest in all that concerned the fate 
of Jewry. The Nazi intolerance of this spared him no more 
than it had Einstein. The fact itself is of more than per- 
sonal interest, since it is doubtful if without certain traits 
inherited from his Jewish ancestry Freud would have been 
able to accomplish the work he did. I think here of a 
peculiar native shrewdness, a sceptical attitude towards 
illusion and deception, and a determined courage that made 
him impervious to hostile public opinion and the contumely 
of his professional colleagues. 

Freud’s contribution to knowledge may be epitomised in 
one phrase: he discovered the Unconscious. Although many 
poets and philosophers had previously divined the presence 
of an unconscious mind in man, it was Freud who first 
demonstrated its existence by devising a special method to 
render it accessible to study. This he did some forty-three 
years ago, since when he worked unceasingly at charting this 
newly discovered province of knowledge. He thus created, 
under the name of Psycho-Analysis, a completely new depart- 
ment of science, an achievement with which hardly any other 
human being can be credited. Nor was the originality of his 
achievement its most distinctive feature. This resided rather 
in the profound significance of his detailed findings. For the 
momentous conclusion he finally reached was that all we 
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know of ourselves, of our interests, strivings, aversions and 
aspirations—our conscious mind, in short—is but a pale and 
distorted reflection of the inner personality from which all 
the surface manifestations emanate. To explore and under- 
stand these profound and unknown depths is to learn the 
inner nature of man. 

This is not the place to describe the intricacies of the 
various laws which Freud discovered to appertain to the 
workings of the unconscious mind. They are in many 
respects startlingly different from those of the conscious 
mind, which was one reason among others why they were 
widely received with incredulity when first announced. 
These workings, although they have their own peculiar logic, 
are above all what the conscious mind would regard as 
irrational. The unconscious mind, closely tuned as it is to 
the fundamentals of life—love and hate, birth and death, 
power and helplessness—is in poor relationship to the outer 
world of reality. Indeed in this respect it is often as 
fantastic and delusional as the wanderings of any lunatic. 
But it is not much concerned with what we call reason. 
Essentially it is made up of a mass of wishes and strivings 
that conflict with other elements in the mind, above all with 
fears and the moral derivatives of fears. The conscious 
expressions of these wishful impulses may be co-ordinated 
with a sound apprehension of reality, but only too often 
they are merely clothed in a mask of pseudo-rationality— 
of which the world around us today affords a striking 
spectacle. . 

Like the Patristic writers, Freud saw man asa creature 
torn in twain by inner conflicts, though his analysis of the 
conflicting sides was far from their simplistic concepts of 
“Good” and “Evil.” Sometimes this inner conflict is 
transformed into an outer one, between, for example, 
individualism and communism. Both of the conflicting 
sides are usually unconscious, the only evidence of them 
being quite indirect disturbances of emotion and judgement. 
An iron barrier, to which Freud gave the name of Repres- 
sion, exists, which exercises an extraordinarily powerful 
resistance against recognition of what is going on in the 
unconscious mind. The strength of it can hardly be over- 
estimated, and it accounts not only for the opposition with 
which Freud’s conclusions have been received, but also 
for the numerous attempts that have been made to weaken 
and distort them. 

The greater part, though by no means all, of Freud’s 
clinical material was derived from the symptoms and 
phantasy-life of neurotics. He was often reproached with 
the “ abnormality ” of his material, but he was able to show 
that a neurosis originates in the same primitive mental 
sources as are present in all human beings, and simply repre- 
sents one of the several developments that may emerge from 
those sources. The unconscious mind is very much the 
same as the primitive mind of the child, which later gets, 
as it were, encased. Freud came to the conclusion that the 
primitive mind is on the one hand far more savage and 
“animal” than man is willing to admit, but that on the 
other hand it also contains much stronger moral deterrent 
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tendencies than he is aware of: “ Man is both more moral 
and more immoral than he knows.” The tracing of this 
mental material back to its origin in infancy forced Freud 
to realise that something else besides the unconscious mind 
existed that had previously been denied—namely, the 
sexual life of the child. Thanks to his work this is now a 
commonplace, and it is becoming hard to remember the 
time, thirty or forty years ago, when sexuality was, apart 
from a few “abnormal” cases, believed to be something 
that suddenly descended from the skies at the age of 
puberty. 

It may well be said that the main importance of Freud’s 
psychological researches is the contribution they furnish to 
evolutionary theory. I once called him the Darwin of the 
Mind, and I still think this designation an apt one. The 
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reason why the great biological discovery of the last century 
did not affect human thought and social institutions as much 
as had at one time been expected was evidently that it had 
stopped short at the human body. To have shown that the 
same laws of development from lowly origins hold good also 
for the human mind and the human soul was an outstand- 
ing merit of Freud’s life-work. 

Freud had for sixteen years been the victim of a pecu- 
liarly painful complaint. In spite of intense suffering, 
however, borne with heroic fortitude, he continued his work 
until the end. His last book, Moses and Monotheism, 
a treatise on the part played by great men in the genesis 
of religion, appeared only this spring. With his death we 
lose a revered teacher, a wise and inspiring companion, and 
a man of enduring friendship. 


GANDHI AT SEVENTY 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


NDIA will, or should be celebrating on Monday the 

seventieth birthday of her most famous son, for 
Mohundas Karamchand Gandhi was born on October 2nd, 
1869. The adult life of this extraordinary man falls into three 
periods. Being called to the Bar in London at 21, after 
a three years’ ordeal described with utter naiveté in his 
Autobiography, he tried to fulfil the family ambition by 
practising law in the little State of the Kathiawar peninsula, 
from which at that time no other member of his caste had 
ventured into the outside world. But he was smitten dumb 
as he stood up in court, felt miserably that he could never 
be an advocate, and went to South Africa on behalf of some 
Indian litigants. There he found his mission, as champion 
of the Indian settlers against the Transvaal Government ; 
and there he worked out successfully the method of non- 
violent civil disobedience upon which his world-renown was 
later established. This first stage, twenty years of agitating, 
ended in 1914 with the outbreak of war. 


The Amritsar shooting in 1919 made a decisive opening 
for his second period. Within a few months Gandhi had 
become the dominant leader of Indian nationalism, despite 
the fact that his aims and practices had little in common 
with those of the Indian National Congress as then directed. 
He imposed upon the Congress party not only the principle 
of non-co-operation, but also his twin doctrines of Ahimsa and 
Satyagraha (complet: ron-violence and redemptive suffer- 
ing), together with the obligation of Khad1, the spinning- 
wheel. The unique crusade thus started, and marked by 
recurring waves of civil disobedience, covered fourteen years. 
It ended in 1933 with Gandhi’s formal renunciation of his 
mass technique. The times and the political instincts of 
the Indian parties were too much for him. The Round Table 
Conferences had been held, and India was moving by long 
strides towards responsible self-government. 

Gandhi himself had attended the second of those con- 
ferences, after months of vacillation and conflicting deci- 
sions. His presence at St. James’s Palace gave delight to 
the newspapers of the world, but it was politically negligible. 
The astonishing fact about this apparition—a thing un- 
imaginable under any other Government than the British— 
was that it happened in the year after the imprisonment 
provoked by Gandhi‘s defiant Salt March from Gujerat to 
the sea—an adventure fantastic in plan and execution, in- 
volving hideous suffering for thousands of passive resisters, 
but unequalled as a_ publicity-device and confirming 
Gandhi's position as the adored dictator of India. The 
Mahatma (Great Soul, a title he afterwards repudiated) 
wielded, and still wields, a personal authority over the 
multitude which has never been approached. 

It was the humdrum compromise on communal claims, 
following the Round Table he had attended, which led to 
the spectacular beginning of his third and still unfinished 


period. During the past seven years, while keeping his 
hold upon the rank-and-file of the Congress movement, 
Gandhi has devoted himself to the millions of Untouchables 
in the Hindu system (Harijan, he calls them, children of God) 
—surely as noble a cause as ever in the long roll of humane 
service has commanded the energies of a man of genius. 
In 1932 he took a strictly individual stand upon the electoral 
claims of the depressed classes. Their political leaders 
were against him ; the issue was confused for all concerned. 
But that did not deter this man of implacable theory. In- 
sisting upon his own solution, he entered upon a coercive 
fast ; and on the seventh day the MacDonald Government, 
with the Indian leaders, reached a formula which brought 
release. Two other fasts, of equal length, stand as 
amazing proofs of his physical and spiritual hardihood. In 
1924 he endured for twenty-one days, doing heroic penance 
for Hindu-Moslem violence ; and again in 1932, during 
three weeks in Yeravda gaol, not, as he explained, for any 
specific object, but in order to purge his movement of 
internal decay. He believes supremely in vicarious 
sacrifice. 

Gandhi’s record as a political leader is remarkably in- 
teresting and puzzling. From time to time he has ordered 
a retreat, announced a reversal of policy, or made confession 
of failure. He has dominated a movement of racial and 
national reconstruction from the standpoint of a non-believer 
in Government and administrative institutions. The men 
who shaped the Indian National Congress were politicians 
bred in the English school. They believed in constitutions 
and representative methods. They were interested in the 
forms of self-government, in office and the rewards of office, 
and like Tagore in a full exchange between East and West, 
Gandhi had been concerned with none of these things. 
Western statecraft, like Western science, is for him Satanic. 
His India is not mediaeval merely ; it is Vedic. He holds 
that the Indian who trades beyond his own district is false to 
an essential law of his being. If Indians had not forgotten 
that, their country would have been a land flowing with 
milk and honey: that is to say, a land of God’s plenty, 
whose riches, according to this terrific ascetic, the Indian’s 
religion forbade him to enjoy. Gandhi’s politics are impos- 
sibilist, and his ethical code has no relation to the world of 
common men and women, in India or elsewhere. But he 
embodies a character and a will such as could not appear, 
in alliance with his spiritual doctrine, more than once in any 
age. His service to India can never be computed. His 
strange little physique is known to al! the world. As a 
human being he is irresistible. His creed of non-violence, 
reaffirmed with his accustomed certainty as Europe once 
again plunged into war, is denied today, and with a weight 
of ferocity never before known. But who shall say that in 
the end there will be any other refuge for the spirit and life 
of man? 
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THE MECHANICAL PIANO 


By PETER BROOKE 


HREE weeks ago I was in a French village called Les 

Bordes-les-Celles. You can get to it from Paris by 
jumping into a taxi and shouting “ Cernay-la-Ville!” You 
reach Cernay-la-Ville in half an hour, and then you walk 
two or three miles. 

But I found Bordes-les-Celles in a different way. I was 
bicycling through the forest of Rambouillet when I came 
to the top of a steep hill and found myself (these are the 
appropriate words) hurtling down it at a speed Sir Malcolm 
Campbell could have become interested in. When I 
reached the bottom I was told I had fallen off in the village 
of Celles-les-Bordes. Here, I thought to myself, is where 
I will stay. I made enquiries at the bakery-café-post-office- 
hotel, and found that everybody had lived in every house 
in Celles-les-Bordes for at least fifty years, and there were 
no vacancies. But the goodwife, very daringly, suggested 
that I try Les Bordes-les-Celles. It was roughly two miles 
away, they cautioned me, and they could not tell me very 
much about it. Perhaps they constantly resented the name 
of their own village turned back to front, and so feigned 
ignorance of its exact manners and customs. 

To reach Les Bordes-les-Celles (which I may as well 
tell you is called Les Bordes for short, but knowledge of 
this fact is very difficult to attain) I had to climb an 
enormous hill, and at the top I found a plain. After a 
mile’s bicycling I entered Les Bordes. Les Bordes is just 
what a village should be, with a pump, a chateau, and a 
very old postmistress who has just passed her examinations 
in the Morse code. Moreover, it is impossible to believe 
oneself within two hundred miles of Paris, instead of the 
actual fifteen. 

In the first place, everybody fetches their own water 
from the pump and milk from the farmyard. In the 
second place, it is fast asleep. When I arrived (carefully this 
time) in front of the village pond, where the frogs were 
tuning up their throats for a gala night performance, the 
villagers showed a shocked kind of curiosity, but faded 
away, like snarks. If I caught one of them, and questioned 
him, he was sympathetic, but utterly uninformative. “Je 
regrette, monsieur, mais . . .” I felt it was indecent to 
take up any more of their time. Luckily I found a Parisian, 
who told me there was an hétel somewhere the other side 
of the pond. 

I found this hétel, a very old washed-out building like 
something hastily painted on a backdrop. Signs of ancient 
luxury and joie-de-vivre lingered in corroded lettering. 
HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. SES BOSQUETS. SES 
COGNACS. OUVERT JOUR ET NUIT. I knocked 
at the door. There was no answer. Through the glass 
panels I could see a sort of rustic parlour with a little bar 
counter and a row of bottles. I went around to the other 
entrance, which was barred and bolted. A sad dog barked 
at me, but without very much conviction, for after a very 
few minutes’ home defence propaganda, it wagged its tail 
and assured me the house was empty. But I had so liked 
the look of this large, faded hétel that I determined to 
stay where I was and beard the proprietor. 

Eventually two old men passed me, in earnest agricultural 
conversation. I stopped them. Where, I asked them, would 
the proprietor be? 

“Je regrette, monsieur, mais . 

“Nous regrettons, monsieur, mais . . . 

The next time I accosted one of the younger generation, 
a child of six, also on a bicycle. He didn’t regret. He 
was full of adventure. He even had certain facts at his 
fingertips. Madame la patronne, a very old lady, went 
regularly to pick grass for her rabbits. 

“ Where?” I asked. 


” 


” 


“Par la!” cried the child excitedly, pointing over a large 
stretch of territory with absolute certainty. We jumped 
on our bicycles and set out for the unknown. After six 
miles’ reconnaissance, vividly conducted by my friend 
through fields and farmhouses, we came across an old lady 
knitting at her cottage window who clearly remembered, 
she said, that this was the one day in the year when 
Madame Le Notre went to Paris. 

When we returned to the Hotel de l'Europe nothing had 
changed. The dog gave a defeatist bark, and the bottles un 
the bar counter glinted with ineffectual conviviality. The 
child suddenly disappeared, leaving me alone on the door- 
step of the hotel. Having waited so long, I thought, I will 
wait still longer. It was a beautiful evening, and far away, 
over the fields of pea and clover, where the bees sang plain- 
song, I could see the green gloom of the forest. Up the 
street the chateau pointed its grey bonnets to the sky. 
Suddenly, within the parlour, an enormously loud 
mechanical piano began to play “La vie est belle.” I 
started up, peering through the glass panels of the door, but 
could see no one. Could this be Madame Le Notre? I asked 
myself, hastily revising my opinion of Les Bordes. Was 
this the kind of grass she picked for her rabbits? I left, 
bicycling back to Rambouillet. 

But curiosity is a very strong emotion. In four days I 
was back at the Hotel de Europe with a friend. We 
knocked on the parlour door. 

“ Entrez!” shouted a voice. 

We entered, passing a dilapidated billiard-table and a 
grandfather clock. In a corner stood the mechanical piano. 
In the kitchen sat an old woman peeling potatoes. When 
another woman entered, a younger one with that kind of 
imbecile face to be found in any village in the world, I 
imagined a Broeghel painting, or a Le Nain. The older 
woman turned out to be Madame Le Notre, a Bretonne, 
with the shrewd Breton sense of life. The other was the 
maid-of-all-work with no roof to her mouth. 

I told Madame the story of the mechanical piano. She 
laughed and told me there was something wrong with the 
mechanism. We looked over the hétel and decided to stay 
there. Madame told me she had refused to take guests 
in her hétel, because she didn’t want to do another stroke 
of work in her life. “On s’en fout du travail a quatre-vingts 
ans.”” Everything was left to Linette, the idiot girl. So we 
had to cook, and clean and fetch water and wood and milk. 
This was good fun, I might add, especially as we could 
always resort to a period in the bar-parlour, and dance to 
the eight tunes of the mechanical piano (ten centimes a 
dance). 

Les Bordes went on its sleepy way. Occasionally farm 
labourers would come into the parlour to drink vin ordinaire 
and play belotte. Three nights a week Linette bought 
two bottles of red wine and went to bed in the poultry shed, 
but she was always punctual in the morning. Madame shook 
her head and shrugged her shoulders. What could she do 
without the girl, after ten years, and five of them in a lonely 
house? What did it matter, when all was said and done? 
“ Ou’est qu'on attendait de la vie?” One was happy in that 
village. Its ancient simplicity seemed all the more desirable 
whea one realised that glittering Paris was only a stone’s 
throw away, that one need only walk two or three miles to 
Cernay-la-Ville, jump into a taxi, and shout “Place de 
Opéra” or “ Boulevard Raspail!” 

In the third week we were there, at two o’clock in the 
morning, I was woken up by the mechanical piano playing 
“J'ai deux amours! ” Later I heard sounds of loud bang- 
ing. When we went downstairs in the morning, men were 
putting the piano into a van We missed it very much. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RECEIVED the other day a number of letters from the 

United States. Although these letters had been written 
and posted at various dates between September 3rd and 
September 12th, they reached me in a single batch. I was 
interested to note the shades of difference between the 
September 3rd vintage, the September 8th vintage, and the 
September 12th vintage. The earlier letters had been 
written under the emotion aroused by the Prime Minister’s 
broadcast on that Sunday morning. They were resonant 
with admiration. By September 8th my correspondents had 
recovered from their initial rapture and had come to realise 
the magnitude of the task which lies before us. There was 
a slight obituary ring about these letters and a depth of 
condolence which struck me as kindly but depressing. The 
letters of the September 12th vintage were already puzzled 
and critical. In them there echoed for the first time three 
questions with which we are becoming increasingly familiar. 
“What is England doing?” “Is this a real war or a sham 
war?” “Is Mr. Chamberlain going to surrender after all? ” 

* * * * 


It is irritating, of course, to be asked such questions by 
well-intentioned people living three thousand miles away 
from the danger zone. Yet the duty of those of us who 
love, and try to understand, America is to banish irritation 
and to increase understanding. We must realise in the first 
place that the American public have for years adopted what 
the Prime Minister would call an “emotional” attitude 
towards this struggle of liberty against violence. For them 
the issue is a single issue between law and anarchy, between 
right and wrong. They do not understand why we, who 
proclaim ourselves to be the champions of freedom, should 
have made so many compromises with its opposites. For 
them Manchukuo, Abyssinia, Spain and Munich were 
sinister diplomatic bargains with the powers of evil. Even 
today they doubt whether St. George really wants to slay a 
dragon to whom in the past he has given so many and such 
nutritious cakes. 

* * 7 * 

How are we to convince the American public of our true 
aims and position? It must be remembered that the Ameri- 
cans are morbidly sensitive to anything in the nature of 
foreign propaganda, and that they have during the past 
twenty years been assured that it was British propaganda 
alone which dragged America into the First German War. 
Books have been written and institutions founded for the 
sole purpose of warning the citizens of the Great Republic 
against the spider-web of intrigue in which Great Britain 
hopes to ensnare them. This agitation has made a wide 
impression. Compared with the average American woman 
little Miss Muffet was a girl of the utmost heroism ; all she 
did was to remove herself rapidly from the vicinity of an 
actual spider, carrying her milk-slop with her ; the Ameri- 
cans continually see spiders where no actual spiders exist. 

7 * * * 

The credulity of the American public is like some vast 
lagoon lashed into agitation by the slightest breeze. A man 
like Dr. Homer Maerz can solemnly assure a Milwaukee 
audience that President Roosevelt is in fact a descendant 
of the Jewish family of Rossacamp which was expelled from 
Spain in 1620. A man like Mr. Quincy: Howe can publish 
under his own name a work entitled England expects 
every American to do his duty, in which he asserts that 
President Hoover was a British agent in disguise, and con- 
tends that an Anglo-American alliance would mean the 
destruction of civilisation. Mr. Quincy Howe goes further ; 
not only does he suggest that the efforts of every English- 
man are devoted night and day to ensnaring the great white 
soul of the American people, but he contends that our 
ultimate purpose is to establish a military dictatorship in 


the United States. “An extraordinary spectacle,’ writes 
Mr. Quincy Howe, “unfolds. We shall see almost the 
entire ruling caste in the United States obeying British 
orders with an eager servility that arises from the unique 
character of modern American society.” It would in truth 
be an extraordinary spectacle. 

* * * + 


We smile at such fantasies, thinking them too foolish to 
deserve serious consideration. The Americans themselves 
are under no such misapprehension. They know that nobody 
can fool all the American people all the time, but they also 
know that anybody can fool an enormous number of the 
American people for sufficient time to cause grave damage. 
It is for this reason that even the wisest among them are 
terrified of propaganda. I share their alarm. I feel myself 
that the best form of British propaganda in the United 
States is to have no propaganda at all. Let us place at the 
disposal of the American correspondents in London and 
the Empire all possible facilities. Let them tell their public 
the facts in their own language. It is better to risk their 
indiscretion than to incur their suspicion ; it is far better 
to tell them too much than too little. In spite of muddles 
and errors, the facts of the case are overwhelmingly on our 
side ; let us give America the naked facts. 

There is more that we can do; we can refrain each one 
of us from saying foolish things. It may be irritating for 
us, engaged as we are in a most anxious and immediate 
struggle, to receive kindly advice from across the Atlantic. 
It is even more irritating for the Americans when their 
British friends write them long letters telling them what 
America ought to do. There are ignorant persons in this 
country who cherish the theory that the United States 
“ought” to intervene in this war upon our side. Such 
wishful assumptions upon our part do far more harm than 
any prepaganda which might be issued by the German- 
American Alliance at Milwaukee. Why should we lower 
our dignity by squealing for help before we have been hit? 
How dare we insult two great democracies by such blind 
impertinence? Let us fight our own great battle with 
dignity, with courage and in silence. Let us leave it to the 
American people to make their own great decision, when 
the moment comes, and in whatever way best suits their 
interests. 

7 * * * 

I do not mean by this that our reticence should be abso- 
lute. Even though we should be wise in refraining from 
any attempts to persuade the American public, there is no 
reason why we should refrain from informing them of the 
causes and purposes for which we engaged in war. There 
is today little doubt in the United States that we declared 
war because civilised life had become impossible under this 
constant menace of violent and progressive aggression. They 
are today satisfied regarding our reasons; they are not 
satisfied regarding our purposes. It is something to assure 
them that we are fighting to destroy Hitlerism ; it is some- 
thing, but it is not nearly enough. Obviously, as I wrote 
last week, it would be impossible at this stage to publish 
a detailed statement of war-aims. Yet although we cannot 
announce what we mean to do, we can certainly announce 
what we do not mean to do. In the first place, therefore, 
we should proclaim immediately that we seek no annexa- 
tions and no punitive indemnities. We desire neither the 
territory of Germany nor her economic ruin. All we are 
fighting for is that security which will enable us to live our 
own lives in our own manner. From this War there must 
emerge a new world-order such as has never been dreamt of 
in any philosophy. It is folly to urge the Americans to join 
us in waging war ; it is not folly to invite them to co-operate 
in thinking about the eventual peace. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ordering a Barrow 


A charming essay was written by Mr. Richard Church on 
the subject of ordering a spade, and it gives the title to his 
latest book. His experience was much in my mind when I 
went last week to the village wheelwright to ask whether he 
could put a barrow to a wheel. The antique wheelbarrow 
had collapsed like Wendell Holmes’s “ One-Hoss-Shay.” 
Everything went at one moment, except only the wheel. Yes, 
he would fit a barrow to my wheel and grassholder, but there 
would be delay. He had never been more busy in his life. 
Owing to petrol rationing all manner of people were return- 
ing to horse and pony traffic. Governess carts, pony traps, 
dogcarts, milk floats, and ramshackle vehicles without a 
specific title were all returning to favour, and all the company 
of their users flocked to the wheelwright, a craftsman whom 
even Mr. Sturt would recognise as a fellow artist. The roads 
already have ample evidence of the turn of fashion. The 
most antique dweller in the village might well say with un- 
conscious humour: “ It makes one feel quite early Victorian.” 
One of the few carriages not seen on the road is the barouche 
landau, of Jane Austen memory. 


Tractor v. Horse 

While the horses are returning to the roads they are being 
displaced on the fields. I watched a fine pair of Polish horses 
(which grow popular on English farms) begin to plough in 
some mustard flourishing on a field that was grass four months 
ago: they cut a few furrows and then desisted. Word had 
come that one of the ploughing contractors could, after all, 
send the tractor and many-furrowed plough which had first 
ploughed up the grass. He would do the work very nearly as 
well and in one-sixth of the time. The provision of tractors 
for such work has been successful and, I suppose, there never 
has been a time when so many tractors are pulling so many 
multiple-furrowed ploughs. Some of the best of these ploughs 
have dispensed with the old knife-shaped coulter in favour 
of a cutting revolving disc which does not clod and so re- 
lieves the ploughman of carrying the spudded stick that was 
a necessity in any sticky or weedy soil. 


The Shire 


The farmer is of the opinion thai the day of the old 
English shire-horse (descendant of the war horses that 
Henry VIII bred in Cambridgeshire) is coming to an end—at 
least on the farms. There is no more splendid horse of higher 
stamina in the world. And both his intelligence and docility 
are of the first order. Wherever there is really heavy work 
to be done, on road or rail or field, he has no rival the world 
over. An old fen-man farming near the original stud centre, 
used to say of a favourite Shire, “ He can a’most talk to you ”; 
and the animal would instantly follow the most brief and 
gently spoken direction. Unfortunately one, at any rate, of the 
most highly treasured points in the Shire is a disadvantage 
on many soils. The “feathers” on the leg are certainly 
correlated with power and quality ; the horses are Samsons ; 
but these feathers pick up mud, and in days when labour is 
short, the constant and difficult grooming wastes too much 
time. A rather lighter horse with cleaner limbs is preferred, 
and among substitutes for the Shire these very long-legged 
Polish horses begin to win at least a local popularity. 


Ford’s First Love 

In the spring of 1918 I went over to the United States, 
and in company with one of our representatives arranging 
for the import of tractors, spent a day with Mr. Henry Ford. 
He told me that the tractor was his first love. He had 
worked at it before he produced his first “ Tin Lizzie” ; and it 
seemed to me that the land had his chief affection. The con- 
trast between 1918 and 1939 is sharp. The tractors are ready 
in the first fortnight of war, not towards the end of the last 
year. On the same short visit to the United States few things 
impressed me more than some figures shown me by the 
Minister of Agriculture. A number of American towns fore- 
swore wheat altogether solely because they were told that 
wheat travelled better than other grains. The people ate 
maize instead, and it is a poor substitute from the gourmet’s 
angle. 


A Bird of the Year 


This year’s Christmas card of that pioneer body, the Nor- 
folk Naturalists’ Trust, is in some sort a memorial to the 
founder, Dr. Sidney Long, the most efficient bird-preserver 
of our time, who died this year—multis ille bonis flebilis 
occidit. The bird chosen for this Christmas is the wheat- 
ear, a charming migrant that in the springtime is characteristic 
of the South Downs and in autumn of the East Coast, 
not least of that succession of sanctuaries between Cley and 
Blakeney, of which Dr. Long was the chief author and 
begetter. As to my own experience of the bird, J have found 
the eggs in a rabbit-hole on the Downs and watched the 
autumn migration on the coast just west of Cley. I was with 
Dr. Long and a very ardent amateur “watcher” as we 
watched little flocks and many single birds drifting along the 
sea’s edge. The price of the card is 4}d. each or 4s. 6d. a 
dozen, including envelopes (for each card) and postage. The 
original water-colour by J. C. Harrison is for sale. Orders, 
accompanied by remittance, should be sent to Miss Constance 
Gay, Victoria Chambers, Bank Plain, Norwich. 


A New Sanctuary 

The Trust adds the following details: This bird has been 
chosen because it was a favourite of the late Dr. S. H. Long, 
the founder of the Trust, and its honorary secretary for 
twelve years. No one looked forward more eagerly than he 
to the arrival of the wheat-ear in the early spring of each 
year, and he was usually the first to record its appearance in 
Norfolk. The Trust has recently entered into arrangements 
to acquire an area of Breckland, where this bird nests, in 
order to preserve the land as a sanctuary, and on this site it 
is proposed to erect a stone in memory of Dr. Long. 


Plants as Compasses 


Many plants act the part of compasses, and point to a 
particular aspect ; it may be East, North or South. I fancy 
that I have discovered a strong tendency in that popular 
hedge plant, Lonicera nitida, to turn to the South. The bush 
grows so quickly that it needs constant pruning ; and if this 
is omitted or spared the several bushes will lean heavily to the 
South, a weakness which is more or less concealed, till the 
hedge is closely examined by the young vertical shoots topping 
the lean-to branches. Whether this observation is local or 
general I do not for certain know. This year, as every year 
for the last twenty or so, I watch the consistent, persistent 
trend of the Ampelopsis Veitchti towards the North; it is 
far the best of the compasses, and has the same prejudice as 
the real compass. There is, of course, nothing surprising in 
such temperamental inclination. After all, the spiral plants, 
most of which turn from right to left, always follow the same 
course. How obediently the hop-bines follow the lead given 
them by the fingers of those workers, generally women, who 
put them in the way they should go; but no persuasion or 
force will induce them to turn in the opposite direction! The 
directional instinct of plants—what is now called their 
tropistic tendency—is well worth amateur inquiry. It is a 
curious fact, pointed out by an amateur gardener many years 
ago, that some flowers suck their colours from the morning 
sun. That cut off, they pale “as if fearing that winter’s 
near.” 

In the Garden 

Now that it is too late to grow any vegetable in the open 
for this year (with the possible exception of colewort) one 
thinks of the system of the French gardener or maraicher. 
His year may be said to begin in mid autumn, and he pro- 
duces vegetables of several sorts about the time that other 
gardeners are beginning to sow. His stand-by is the bell-jar 
or cloche, while the Dutch gardener of a similar school uses 
the frame almost exclusively. He is apt to sow several sorts 
of vegetables, as different as carrots and lettuces, at the same 
time under the same bell-jar and by virtue of a cunning 
mixture of hot manure and rich humus, his stuff grows at 
an astonishing pace; and it is a general rule that the more 
rapid the growth the more succulent and wholesome the 
product. The bell-jar of the French sort might well have 
a new vogue in war-time. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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WAR AIMS 


S1r,—Is not the disagreement on this subject due largely to 
a confusion of thought? Some assert that we are fighting 
for our existence as a Great Power ; others that our sole aim 
is to crush Hitlerism ; still others that we must plan for a 
new world-order. But all these aims are not only com- 
patible but interrelated. We must crush Hitlerism if we are 
to survive ; and we must envisage new international machi- 
nery if we are to avoid the later rebirth of Hitlerism or similar 
dangerous movements. 

In the first place, the world situation, economically as well 
as politically, has moved on to a phase where it is no longer 
possible to maintain Sir John Marriott’s thesis that every 
nation has the complete right to decide on its own form of 
Government and other matters of internal policy. It is no 
longer possible to draw a sharp line between internal and 
external policy. The Nazi régime assert that their perse- 
cution of the Jews and other minorities is a purely domestic 
matter. It is not: through their action the Jewish and the 
general refugee problems have become matters of grave 
international concern. If German diplomacy were to secure, 
say, the establishment of a Rexist Government in Belgium, 
it would. be futile to regard this solely as a Belgian domestic 
matter: in fact, totalitarian policy has often been directed 
to securing just such apparently “domestic” alterations in 
the affairs of other countries. 

In the second place, the failure of the League must not 
deter us from envisaging, as final goal, some form of inter- 
national machinery designed to prevent war and to promote 
co-operation and social advance in Europe. The new tech- 
nique of nationalism developed by Nazi Germany equips the 
sovereign naticn-State with enormously increased power. 
When the function of the State was confined to foreign and 
military affairs and the maintenance of internal law and order, 
the system of nation-States operating in a balance of power 
was adequate. But the Nazi nation-State controls public 
opinion and economic and social affairs as well. It would 
seem impossible for States enjoying such an enormous poten- 
tial of power to co-exist in the narrow confines of Europe on 
the basis of full sovereignty and the balance of power. One 
alternative is to aim at a dismemberment of Germany so 
complete that it would be geneiations before the fragments 
could reunite and recreate a nation-State of the same 
dangerous type. The other is to plan for an extension of 
international machinery, economic and social as well as 
political, coupled with some surrender of complete national 
sovereignty, which would be the first step towards 
federalism. 

The dangers and limitations of the former course seem 
obvious, partiy because it would encourage the spirit of 
revenge, and still more because it does not attempt to re- 
move the causes of such movements as the rise of Hitlerism. 

The failure of the League is generally agreed to be due to 
two main causes. First, its concentration on the purely 
political machinery of internationalism, while making no pro- 
vision for corresponding systems in the economic and social 
spheres. Secondly, the fact that it was rooted in the principle 
of self-determination without any real diminution of national 
sovereignty, resulting in an encouragement of nationalism and 
the balkanisation of much of Europe. 

Our ultimate wear aims should therefore be based on the 
goal of a long-range settlement for Europe which would pre- 
vent the recurrence of situations like the present, as well as 
liquidating the Nazi régime. They must therefore include 
plans for an incipient federalisation of Western Europe. This 
would involve arrangements for an _ internationalised civil 
aviation service ; either an adequate disarmament scheme or 
a pooling of armed forces in an international police force 
(either step being now more practicable owing to the dis- 
parity of speed between civil and military aircraft making it 
useless to convert civil machines into bombers) ; the setting 
up of unified economic as well as political institutions on an 


international basis; compulsory third-party arbitration in 
disputes between nations ; inter-availability of medical and 
other professional qualifications, of patents, &c., within the 
federation, together with large-scale educational and research 
interchange ; the safeguarding of political, national and racial 
minorities and the settlement of the refugee and migration 
problems ; the pooling of non-self-governing colonial posses- 
sions under the federation, posts in the administrative and 
technical services being open to nationals of any country 
within the federation, and the general principles applying to 
mandated territories being observed ; and agreement as to the 
degree to which full national sovereignty will have to be cur- 
tailed to make the scheme workable. The economic and 
colonial provisions wou'd seem to be specially important. 

Britain and France have announced their intention of act- 
ing as a single unit during this War. During the last War 
inter-Allied control radically curtailed national sovereignty 
in many spheres. It is absurd to suppose that measures con- 
ducive to efficiency in war cannot be modified to secure effi- 
ciency in preventing future war and in promoting the civilised 
activities of peace. 

Western Europe is still the seat of the highest and most 
influential culture in the world. The Nazi system runs 
counter to the current of that culture. We are fighting for 
Western civilisation—negatively, by aiming at the destruction 
of Hitlerism ; and we shall be doing so, positively, if we also 
aim to prevent the fragmentation of that civilisation by too 
rigid adherence to the outworn framework of complete 
national sovereignty, and to promote its advance by inter- 
national machinery specifically designed to increase health, 
standard of living, trade, and general culture. If we do this 
we shall secure the immediate and valuable adherence of most 
neutral countries to our programme. 

There is finally an immediate point. It has been widely 
asserted that, if Poland is overrun, Hitler will propose a 
Peace Conference. We have stated that we shall not make 
terms with Hitlerism. Can we not go further and make plain 
on what terms we would be willing to enter a Conference 
with some other representative of Germany than Hitler— 
terms which would involve the negation of Hitlerism, such as 
the immediate withdrawal of all troops from Poland, the hold- 
ing of the Conference on neutral soil under the chairmanship 
of some important neutral statesman, and presumably with 
the co-operation of neutral Powers, the liberation of terri- 
tories now dominated by force, and the setting up of inter- 
national machinery for preventing the aggressive use of force 
in the future, whether externally by arms or internally by 
persecution ?—Yours faithfully, JuLtan Huxtey. 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent’s Park. N.W.8. 


THE GREAT EVACUATION 


S1r,—The letter under this heading from “A Victim” is 
rather worse tian the general run of anonymous complaints, 
which are usually at least founded on fact; whereas the 
implications in this specimen are false from start to finish, 
and therefore demand refutation. If “A Victim” had him- 
self engaged in the difficult and necessary task of making the 
scheme work, or had interested himself in the facts, he would 
have known what thousands of voluntary helpers and millions 
of people who can read printed English know—the simple 
published regulations of the scheme. Here are his three cases 
analysed. 

(1) The “economic hardship” need not exist. If the chil- 
dren need clothes they can be obtained through the Relieving 
Officer, who will give an order to purchase. All evacuation 
workers have received this information and have probably 
made it available to all but the deaf and the illiterate. 

(2) The “ working wife” in his story receives 17s. a week 
for two evacuees. That means that they are unaccompanied 
children, who, as everybody knows, cannot be compulsorily 
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billeted. If this prevents her from earning her living, why 
did she volunteer to take them? 

(3) The “retired folk” likewise could not be compelled to 
take “three urchins.” In addition, no furnished house can 
be commandeered as “A Victim” suggests. All so easy to 
find out, if one is the sort of person to whom the facts 
matter. 

Now, Sir, as a corrective to this untruthful outburst of 
spleen, may I inform “A Victim” of how decent people 
actually behaved in similar circumstances? My cases are 
actual ones. 

(1) “Economic hardship.” Mrs. Baker, of Newell’s Cot- 
tage, Heyshott, being of sound mind, and being (unlike most 
of us) unable to obtain spare clothing for her two evacuees 
from their parents, applied to the Relieving Officer in Mid- 
hurst, who gave her an order on a local shop for jerseys, vests, 
shirts and boots. 

(2) “ Working Wife.” The same Mrs. Baker also goes out 
to work to supplement her husband’s earnings. While keep- 
ing on her job she is also able to cook and wash for the two 
children, who are clean, well-fed and happy. 

(3) “Retired folk.” Mr. and Mrs. H. J. R. Murray, of 
Upper Cranmore, Heyshott, answer remarkably to the descrip- 
tion given by “A Victim” except that they are both actively 
interested in the welfare of their neighbours. They did not 
attempt to fly their home; they took four children, as we 
call them, or “ urchins,” boys from 5 to 13, and gave them a 
wonderful home. 

These are the people of England, who take on heavy respon- 
sibilities and do not whine about them. The scheme is not 
a good one, I most heartily agree ; but while there is no other 
alternative before the children but the risk of air raids on over- 
crowded and under-protected cities, it must be made to work. 
The Bakers and Murrays of this village and a thousand other 
villages are doing this job. They do not call themselves 
“victims.” They are merely the rank-and-file doing their 
age-old work of retrieving the mistakes of the “ generals.” 
Victims they may be of Chamberlain, and Hoare, and Ander- 
son, but they are not the victims of their own selfishness and 
ill-temper.—Yours faithfully, T. L. PouLton 

(Billeting Officer, Heyshott). 

Heyshott, Midhurst, Sussex. 


S1r,—Since Mr. Ensor’s article in your issue of September 8th, 
everyone has discovered that the “ great evacuation ” has been 
a muddle rather than a triumph. Many of your correspondents 
quote cases of verminous and ill-behaved London children 
billeted in clean country houses, few quoted the cases (which 
have also occurred) of clean and well-behaved London children 
billeted in verminous homes and being made to feel how very 
unwelcome they are. 

The proportion of these unfortunate cases is probably very 
small. Some were bound to occur in a scheme of this 
magnitude, and it is not on these that an indictment of the 
authorities should be based. 

The evacuation is a muddle principally because of the lack 
of co-operation between billeting and education authorities. 
The evacuation scheme as proposed to the schools, and through 
them to the parents, was based on the assumption that as far 
as pessible each school should be kept as a unit, with its 
own teachers. Apparently this fundamental principle had 
never been communicated to the Reception Areas. Con- 
sequently, when a school arrived as a unit at the rail head, a 
Dispersals Officer speedily hustled the children into buses, 
sometimes with, sometimes without teachers, and sent each 
*bus to a different billeting centre, in spite of urgent protests 
made by the responsible teachers. The result is that schools, 
both elementary and secondary, find themselves broken up and 
scattered over immense areas, sometimes in two or even three 
counties, and in each village, instead of having one school 
which could be properly supervised by its own teachers and 
have some sort of corporate life outside the necessarily 
restricted school hours, there are detachments of four or five 
schools, some with none of their own teachers within reach. 

There is a headmaster in this area who has to go 88 miles to 
visit all his boys, there is a Central School which is spread 
over some 100 square miles, and there is a village in which 
a young master with 25 boys found himself sharing the place 
with 30 adolescent girls with no woman teacher at all (until 
he telephoned and secured one). 
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The point of view of the teacher has not been expressed in 
your columns. He or she has been used in the evacuation 
simply as a policeman to get the children in and out of trains; 
having been directed before evacuation to be prepared to 
help billeters in dealing with children who needed 
special consideration, he has been swept aside by billeters 
and told to keep out of the way till children are 
settled. He has had to watch nervous children being sent 
alone to distant billets, sisters separated, children who he 
knew would make a fatally tiresome combination billeted 
together. He himself has been put so far from his pupils 
that it is only by the most strenuous exertions that he can see 
them at fairly frequent intervals. He is then criticised for 
the “hooliganism ” of the children he cannot supervise, and 
for not providing adequately for their leisure. Is the dis- 
content your correspondent refers to altogether surprising ? 

It is easier to complain of children and to criticise teachers 
than to re-billet, but if schools are to remain evacuated the 
re-billeting must be undertaken.—Yours, &c., 

An EvacuATED HEADMISTRESS. 


S1r,—I cannot but regret the unsympathetic tone of Janus’ 
comments on evacuated teachers in your issue of Septem- 
ber 22nd. There are doubtless some cases in which teachers 
are not rising to the extraordinary demands made on their 
strength, nerves and adaptability—just as there are some cases 
in which their hosts, in billets and in schools, are behaving 
with a surprising lack of generosity and imagination. 

But I am convinced that on both sides there are isolated 
cases only. As a headmistress of a secondary school in the 
biggest reception area in the country, I have for the past 
three weeks been in charge of one of the distributing and 
billeting centres. In the first week we billeted over 700 
children and teachers, and I have been impressed by the 
energy, initiative and devotion shown by both men and 
women teachers in visiting their children’s billets, in devising 
amusements for them and in watching over their health. They 
have, indeed, assumed almost parental responsibility in many 
difficulties. 

Meanwhile, the majority of such teachers are in billets 
which, even when comfortable, give them no privacy for quiet 
work, and this becomes more serious as the schools reopen. 
Moreover, many of them left behind them flats or houses— 
even families—for which they are still financially responsible, 
and this adds to their anxieties. If there are expressions of 
dissatisfaction here and there, I hope, Sir, you will find it 
possible to avoid singling them out for reprobation, remem- 
bering how few are the grumblers in comparison with the 
great number of devoted if silent workers.—Yours faithfully, 

M. RICHARDS. 

County School for Girls, Nevill Road, Hove, 4. 


Str,—As one of the helpers who went away with the 
evacuating children, I should like to give another point of 
view to that expressed by your correspondent. 

Firstly, I have to say that the organisation that I encoun- 
tered at both ends was exemplary, and I think that the 
authorities have every right to congratulate themselves in 
every way. 

We left our school at 10 a.m. (with a mile to walk to the 
station), and were all received, fed, sorted and in our billets 
by 3 p.m. 

There were, of course, a few misfits, but in the vast 
majority of cases the children were, and still are, perfectly 
happy, and the foster-mothers are very pleased with them. 

Teachers are also happy and comfortable. 

The misfits and complaints were rapidly adjusted by the 
tact and good spirit of the teachers. 

With regard to the grown-ups, of course there was more 
difficulty and it was unfortuiate that people from the very 
poor districts occasionally arrived dirty. 

But personal uncleanliness comes largely from lack of 
opportunity and training. Some of those receiving them 
could save the drift back by treating them with understand- 
ing instead of with repugnance. 

To my mind the reception areas have tremendous and far- 
reaching chances of showing their guests ways of life which 
are very different to those to which they are accustomed, and 
of doing this without any feeling of superiority. 
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The great mix-up which has come with the evacuation 
seems to me to afford one of the most hopeful outlooks the 
War gives us for a real improvement of national standards, 
and it should not be wasted by a lack of sympathy and in- 
sight on the part of those whe seem to be overcome by the 
difficulty of dealing with a diff-rent type to themselves—which 
is not the fault of the authorities. 

It is very distressing that so many women are drifting back 
to their own areas, partly because air-raids were not immedi- 
ately forthcoming (also not the fault of the authorities, who 
had to be prepared for any eventuality) and partly because 
the newcomers also found it difficult to adjust themselves, for 
which the fault must lie primarily with the higher and more 
educated people, who thus lost their opportunity for giving 
the greatest National Service that can possibly be offered. 

There were, of course, certain errors in the organisation, 
but a constructive, instead of a complaining, attitude wou!d 
have oiled the wheels instead of jamming them. Of course, 
many have been perfectly successful, and the complaints 
come, as usual, from a minority.—I am, yours obediently, 

MARGARET SASSOON, 
Hon Sec. Huntingfield School Care 
Committee, Roehampton. 
Ashley Cottage, Roehampton, London, S.W. 15. 


S1r,—You have published a certain number of letters dealing 
with the Government evacuation scheme, many ci them con- 
taining unconstructive criticism. I wondered, therefore, if 
you would care to publish the following, which presents a 
possible solution of the problem. 

Since the commencement of the war, many stories have 
been circulated regarding hardships and difficulties arising out 
of the evacuation scheme, and we should be deceiving our- 
selves if we did not admit that in many respects the great 
evacuation is far from a success. 

I submit that billeting on a large scale is bound to be 
unsuccessful, and that it should only be regarded as a very 
temporary measure. The real solution to the problem is, in 
my opinion, the construction of camps for evacuees. These 
camps could be properly camouflaged, and situated in the 
more remote parts of the country, where the people inhabit- 
ing them would be far safer than in many reception areas. 
Each camp would be a small community, the members of 
which would probably have come from the same district and 
be similar in type. Work and recreation could be efficiently 
organised, and the evacuees would be far happier than dumped 
into a household where they do not fit. 

It is true that the Government has started a camp building 
scheme, but we hear very little of it, and are left in doubt 
as to its magnitude. I am sure that evacuees, and their 
hosts and hostesses, would be far happier if they were assured 
that the billeting scheme is only a temporary safeguard, 
while a broader scheme is being prepared.—I remain, yours 
faithfully, W. W. Ryper. 

68 Parkway, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


S1r,—The Spectator has so fine a reputation for allowing both 
sides of the case to be heard that I should like to make some 
protest against the attitude of your leading article this week 
towards Russia. Let us admit, of course, that the Russians 
are neither saints nor exceptional altruists, species not very 
common after all amongst any nations or national leaders. 
But let us also take account of the facts. For some hundred 
and fifty years much of Poland, however wrongfully acquired 
and held, was Russian territory. It scarcely seems un- 
reasonable that if the Poles were going to lose their sovereignty 
over that territory (and clearly they were) the Russians should 
prefer to recover it rather than let it pass into the hands of 
someone else—and that someone till recently a formidable and 
relentless foe of their own. Very likely the Russians were 
glad of the chance to snatch it back ; but we must not ascribe 
motives too easily, for that is a game at which everyone can 
play. The point is that, whether glad or not, they could 
scarcely be expected to allow the Nazis to annex the wheat- 
fields of the Ukraine and the Carpathian oilfields, and there- 
after to appear on their 1919 frontier and do nothing about it. 
At no time should we allow the same Nazis to appear on the 
coasts of Holland or Belgium—perhaps a less serious juxta- 
position—without doing a good deal about it. But, I hear 
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someone say, why could not the Russians have fought for 
the integrity of Poland as we fought for the integrity of 
Belgium twenty-five years ago? But whose fault is it they 
have not? Certainly not entirely theirs. After all, the Poles 
must learn, as we all must learn by the time we reach 
maturity, the painful lesson that we cannot in this world have 
it both ways. Are we not a little too inclined to forget just 
now that the Poles, though a superbly brave people, have 
shown themselves to be a somewhat politically immature 
people? And political maturity is, it seems, increasingly part 
of the price of survival in the modern world. 

Finally, I would ask whether our own policy towards 
Russia has been such as to inspire us with the confidence we 
should all like to feel in those who lead us in so grave an 
extremity. How is it that neither the Prime Minister nor 
the Foreign Secretary, both of whom have in the course of the 
past year or two visited the leaders of Germany and Italy as 
well, of course, as of France, has been able to establish 
contact with the leaders of Russia, who, whether as ally, 
enemy or neutral, was and is certain to play a part of 
transcendent importance in this struggle? For it was surely 
of paramount importance not merely to win the Russians to 
our side if we could, but still more to know beforehand 
precisely what was in the minds of their leaders and what 
the objectives were towards which their aspirations were 
directed at the present time. No doubt the Soviet chiefs are 
scarcely gentlemen. But it is the business of the leaders of a 
democracy to co-operate with all sorts and conditions of men ; 
and though it may be that MM. Stalin and Molotoff were 
demonstrably so unreliable or so exorbitant in their demands 
as to justify the manner in which they were treated from 
September last onwards, I suggest that the evidence for it has 
been insufficiently explained to the British public. Our war 
aims as I understand them are the abolition of Hitlerism and 
the restoration of Poland. There are not a few of us who 
subscribe to the first, but are uneasy about the second. This 
is not merely because of the intervention of Russia; though 
that undeniably invests it with a somewhat fantastic air. It 
is also and chiefly because we envisage a rather different 
Europe from the patchwork of sovereign States which we 
have hitherto known. Our ability to create that Europe seems 
the only price worth the sacrifice and confusion which now 
descends upon us. If the British people is seriously divided 
about this, then I think we fight today in vain. For we are 
divided about the very spirit of civilisation. But I do not 
believe we are so divided to any significant extent, only some- 
what—perhaps Mr. Runyon would say more than somewhat— 
inadequately led.—Yours faithfully, JOHN MartTIN. 

37 Trinity Square, S.E. 1. 


THE ONLY GERMANY 


S1r,—Some of the many letters which you published in reply 
to my original letter are so full of misleading half-truths that 
I must beg for your further hospitality in an effort to clarify 
the issue at stake. None of your correspondents has refuted 
any of my points as to the underlying belief of the Germans 
in their intrinsic superiority and in their civilising “ mission ” 
in the world. 

Mr. René Eivin points out that the saying “Am deutschen 
Wesen wird die Welt genesen” is part of a poem by Emmanuel 
Geibel. Surely this is irrelevant. What matters is that that 
particular sentence has been accepted universally by the 
Germans (and not merely by the “simpletons”) and is used 
by them as a proverb. It matters little whether Hoffman von 
Fallersleben or anyone else was the author of Germany’s 
National Anthem. But it concerns all of us that the poem 
which the German nation adopted enthusiastically as her 
anthem and which has become her spiritual banner begins 
with the words “ Deutschland iiber Alles.” 

Mr. Pick asks me why I hate Germany. My answer is that 
I did not use one single word which would entitle him to 
make such an erroneous deduction. My possible national 
likes or dislikes have nothing whatsoever to do with this 
correspondence. I limited myself to giving historical and 
psychological facts not one of which Mr. Pick was able to 
prove wrong. He asks me whether I know my Goethe and 
Lessing. Indeed J do. But I am afraid Mr. Pick will find 
that only very few Germans of the post-1919 generation know 
those poets, one of whom has even been banned in his own 
country. Anyhow, Goethe on the bookshelf is of little value 
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if Goethe as a spiritual guide plays no longer any part in the 
moral and intellectual life of his country. To speak of modern 
Germany in terms of Goethe and Lessing suggests the sort 
of ignorance and sentimentality which in the last few years 
have proved not without danger in our approach to the 
German problem. The two thinkers whom the Germans 
have chosen as their ideological teachers are exactly those who 
symbolise the tendencies which I described as typical of the 
“Only Germany”: Fichte and Nietzsche. 

None of your correspondents seems to have noticed that 
the “other,” the gentler and democratic, Germany has 
flourished only when the country was weak and had no means 
to assert Pangerman views. As soon as Germany felt strong 
her “ gentler” ideals were forgotten. The case of Stresemann, 
whom one of your correspondents mentions, illustrates this 
point admirably. Only for a very brief time would Germany 
accept Stresemann’s democratic principles, and none of his 
great gifts prevented him from being stabbed in the back by 
the majority of his own countrymen. Is it necessary to recall 
the tragic fate of a Rathenau and an Erzberger to remember 
that even at a time when democracy was fashionable in Ger- 
many the real democrat stood little chance to assert himself 
against those who believed exclusively in the Gesnan 
supremacy ? 

May I add in conclusion that no one in his senses has 
ever advocated that certain dangerous tendencies in the world 
could only be rendered harmless by the extermination of a 
whole people? There is more than one solution, and some 
of them have already been mentioned in The Spectator. I 
feel, however, that it may be premature to speak of them at a 
moment when war has hardly begun.—Yours faithfully, 

Rom LANDAU. 

The Manor, Stoughton, Chichester, Sussex. 


GERMAN COURAGE 


S1rR,—When Bismarck, Matthew Arnold and Mr. Nicolson 
agree it seems rash not to follow them, and they all say 
the Germans are lacking in “civil courage.” But can we 
judge? It needs no particular courage in England to speak 
against the Government or defy public opinion ; in Germany 
it does. How many of us would speak out if it involved 
facing the Gestapo and the concentration camp? No doubt 
we should have our heroes, our Niemdllers and Ossietzkys ; 
but I doubt if we should all be heroes. Even in Mr. 
Nicolson’s painful story of the German in England who 
refused to give comfort to his fellow-countryman for fear he 
might be “compromised,” we have to think what the word 
“compromised” may have meant for him. Had he any 
relations left in Germany who might be handed over to 
Himmler to be “turned black”? 

After all, many of our German, Austrian and Czech 
refugees are just the people who have already given proof 
of their courage and suffered for it—yYours obediently, 

Yatscombe, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. GILBERT MURRAY. 


"THE SPECTATOR ” 
COMPETITIONS—No. 3 


GENERAL VON FRITSCH, formerly Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Army, was reported killed at the end of last week 
in circumstances which point to political assassination at the 
hands of his own countrymen. It will be recalled that Marshal 
Tukhashevsky, his opposite number in the Russian Army, was 
similarly liquidated a short time ago. We are prompted to 
offer prizes of book tokens for £1 1s. and tos. 6d. for the best 
descriptions (in not more than 250 words of dialogue or 
narrative) of the meeting in the Shades of these two distin- 
guished but unfortunate soldiers. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 3.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, October 6th. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor is 
eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com- 
munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with the 
competition should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. A 
breach of any of these regulations will cause the entry to be 
disqualified. 

The result of Competition No. 1 is announced on page 455. 


THE CINEMA 


News Reels. At various cinemas. 

Wak always seems to surprise somebody ; a year after Munich 
trenches which were begun that autumn are still being dug 
on the common outside ; even the news-reel companies have 
been caught unprepared. They must have expected the tem- 
porary closing of the cinemas ; they must have been prepared 
for censorship, and yet, like the newspapers, they have to rely 
on Germany as their chief source of supply—an admirable 
picture of the siege of the Westerplatte, and another of the 
war in Poland. What have they got ready for us from 
the home front, and how have their commentators risen to the 
great occasion? One remembers what Hemingway did for 
Spanish Earth, and one hopes . . . Even a war of nerves has 
its heroic angle. 

As we fumble for our seats the too familiar voice, edgeless 
and French-polished, is announcing: “ The Queen has never 
looked prettier.” Royalty is inspecting something or other: 
“ Royal interest inspires them to redoubled efforts.” Women 
*bus conductors climb aboard: “ For men passengers it will 
make going to work almost a pleasure”; they wave holiday 
girl hands. Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain walk in the Park ; 
complete strangers take off their hats—an odd custom. The 
Duchess of Kent, instead of going to Australia, makes splints: 
“We never thought we would live to be grateful to Hitler.” 
Very slowly we approach the violent reality ; the Expeditionary 
Force marches to the coast, whippet tanks move through the 
woodlands, and the voice remarks something about “ shoulder 
to shoulder in this death struggle for liberty.” Surely by now 
we should realise that art has a place in propaganda ; the flat 
and worthy sentiment will always sound hypocritical to 
neutral ears beside the sharp and vivid statement. There 
was much that Hemingway had to slur over in his com- 
mentary: his cause was far more dubious than ours, but the 
language was much more effective. Let us hope that Ger- 
many is not employing a commentator of his standard, for I 
cannot believe that neutral opinion—or home opinion if it 
comes to that—will be impressed by the kind of words we 
listen to—shoulder to shoulder, liberty, baby-killers. . . . 

The siege of the Westerplatte provides the best few minutes 
in any news cinema. It would have been interesting to hear 
the German commentary, for the picture seems to make the 
same odd psychological mistake as the Italian film of the 
Abyssinian War. The emphasis is all on power directed 
towards an insignificant object—we cut from the belching 
guns of the Schleswig-Holstein to the huge bombers taking 
off, from the calm complacent face on the captain’s bridge to 
the pilot’s face at the wheel, sweating, shadowy, intent: it is 
all smoke, flame, blast, inevitability. Nobody, we feel, can 
stand against this for an hour, and the mind answers quickly 
back that two hundred men stood it for a week. It was an 
astute move to show this film in England. 


From Poland come some pathetic scenes of mob enthu- 
siasm. Col. Beck and the British Ambassador bow from a 
balcony: the faces of the crowd are excited, enthusiastic, 
happy. . . . The German film of the advance into Poland is 
beautifully shot and well staged—so well staged (the cavalry 
cantering in broken sunlight through the woods, the machine- 
guns rushed to the edge of the meadow grass) that one 
suspects old sequences of manoeuvres turned and mounted at 
leisure. Only the huge smashed bridges—like back-broken 
worms writhing in water—carry the stamp of real war. The 
same effect is given by the French films cleverly cut in with 
shots from the pre-war German film of the Siegfried line: 
the balloon falling in flames is too tidy. 

None the less, fake or not, these war pictures from the 
East and West are impressive, well directed, and edited with 
imagination, and there is no reason why pictures from the 
defence front should not be equally effective. A different 
conception of news is needed—shadows of gold keys and cut 
ribbons and beauty queens linger. But news no longer means 
leading figures; we want the technique Anstey used in 
Housing Problems ; America is more likely to listen with 
sympathy to the rough unprepared words of a Mrs. Jarvis, of 
Penge, faced with evacuation, black-outs, a broken home, than 
to the smooth handled phrases of personalities. Above all, 
we don’t want the o!d commentators, with their timid 
patronising jokes ; this is a people’s war. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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A WHIG CHRONICLE 


By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


THIS curious book consists of a chronicle of the doings of 
Whig society from the year 1774 to the year 1826—that is 
to say, from the marriage of Georgiana Spencer and the Duke 
of Devonshire down to the death of Lady Caroline Lamb. 
To each year of this period a separate chapter has been 
allotted, so that no really coherent treatment of the subject 
has been possible. Moreover, since each year averages only 
about eight pages, the effect of the whole is scrappy and dis- 
jointed. It is a book to be dipped into, like a keepsake, rather 
than to be read as a whole. Mrs. Villiers is careless as to 
historical details ; and she is prone to strange lapses of style. 
It is really not permissible to write about Lord Byron as 
“George Gordon”; and there are limits to the misuse of 
adverbs. None the less, Mrs. Villiers has reduced a whole 
library of copious memoirs and correspondences into a 
manageable compass. The period is all too well documented : 
but to a stranger Mrs. Villiers’ book would constitute a 
valuable guide and an interesting summary. 

Grand though the Whig families undoubtedly remained, 
these were the years in which their sun was setting. The 
epoch of the “ Venetian oligarchy” was ended ; a real King 
had succeeded after the two “ Doges”; and during the whole 
half century and more of which Mrs. Villiers treats, the Whig 
party held office for less than three years. For their own 
consolation, this decline was easily explained as being due 
to the corrupt use of royal influence in favour of the Tories. 
Outsiders attributed it with more wisdom to the calamitous 
leadership of Charles James Fox, who was capable of piloting 
any vessel straight on to the rocks. But at this distance of 
time it is evident enough that the Whigs had ceased to rule 
the country merely because the country had ceased to require 
the Whigs. There is no need to look around for artificial 
causes. The King’s influence, such as it was, never amounted 
to a decisive factor in the equilibrium of politics ; Fox’s 
repeated misjudgements only expedited a dissolution which 
was naturally inevitable. Pitt and Liverpool were the men 
whom the country not only needed, but wanted also; and 
the weight of public opinion held them in office, rather than 
the favour of the Crown or the accidents of an unreformed 
House of Commons, 

Nothing remained to the Whigs but to enjoy the prodigious 
fruits of the preceding half-century of power. Their attempts 
at rehabilitation were unimpressive and never very hopeful. 
Lord Chatham had accepted the devotion of the mobile ; but 
he had never set himself to win it. The later generations 
of Whigs expected little and achieved less by their champion- 
ship of Wilkes or of Queen Caroline. It wounded their 
dignity to adopt these passing fashions, and their interests 
were never in the end advanced by them. When they were 
brought to the decisive question—whether or not they 
favoured an extension of popular representation?—only a 
small minority among them sincerely believed that the risk 
could be taken. The reform of Parliament was Pitt’s cause, 
not Fox’s. Fox had to ground his hopes of office on such 
contingencies as a regency of the Prince of Wales; this 
possibility, and the endless prospects of patronage that it 
opened out, loomed larger in his eyes than the consideration 
of Pitt’s enormous majority. The Prince himself could offer 
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on his knees to make Canning his Prime Minister if Lady 
Bessborough would become his mistress. But his first contact 
with the realities of government taught him that he was not 
living in the days of Robert Harley and Mrs. Masham. It 
was a realisation which never came to his Whig friends. 
They went on groping for the “ backstairs ” of old Whitehall 
long after the seat of government had moved. 


The grandeur, therefore, of these Whigs was not that of 
public service and responsibility. It was a grandeur of 
Palladian villas and rounded periods and Gainsborough por- 
traits. It is their plumage for which they were admired ; and 
as time went on, even that faded a little. It is to be said in 
favour of Mrs. Villiers’ chronological method that it enables 
the reader to follow a perceptible decline in the collective 
vitality of the Whigs. Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, who 
is naturally the central figure of the earlier years, did at least 
possess a certain reckless energy. Her gambling debts rose 
to nearly seven figures, and almost beggared the richest estate 
in England. Her own and her husband’s infidelities did not 
peter out in little verses for the drawing-room; they pro- 
duced their own lasting memorials in a whole population of 
bastards for the nursery. Her one excursion into the field of 
active politics was so vigorous that it entirely took the Tories 
by surprise ; and at her death twenty years later the Londoners 
had not forgotten the heroine of the Westminster Election. 


Charles Fox was another such. The violence of his youthful 
dissipation might belong to any period. But the admirable 
courage, the Parliamentary skill, the persuasion and sincerity 
with which he defended the cause of the American rebels— 
these mark the last great effort of the Whigs. On the strength 
of that achievement, Fox continued to control the party for 
the remainder of his life. But the dividing point, at which 
the Whigs ceased to offer an alternative Government, came in 
the 1790’s, when Fox attempted to repeat an earlier success 
by opposing to a war of self-preservation against France the 
same arguments which he had opposed to a war of prestige 
against America. From this time onwards the Whig Party 
was politically dead ; even in coalition with the less scrupulous 
Tories it could not cling to office for more than a few months. 


The social repercussions of this tremendous collapse are 
very clearly shown in Mrs. Villiers’ pages. In 1784, after the 
American War, it was with bravado and a certain chic that 
Mrs. Crewe and the Whig ladies sported the colours of 
General Washington. But in 1815 nothing could be less 
smart, nothing more exasperating than Lady Holland being 
“very cross and absurd about Bonaparte, ‘ poor dear man’ as 
she calls him.” These sympathies, instilled by an uncle long 
since dead, were about as popular as those of Miss Unity 
Mitford at the present day. 


Few recruits came to give allegiance to a party so entirely 
divorced from the feelings of the country. The Whiggism of 
William Lamb was a name only, just as the cheap antics of 
his wife merely travestied the patrician follies of the earlier 
generation. All the glamour had departed ; and not even the 
emergence of Byron could restore it. Fresh from the pro- 
vinces, he attached himself to Whig society because it was 
easy of access, and because of a leaning towards the elegant 
radicalism of Burdett. His was a very different code from 
that of the 1770’s. He kissed and told; every affair was the 
occasion for epigrams, amusing letters, discussions. At last 
Lord Melbourne could endure it no longer; he complained 
to the Prince Regent himself ; Byron had not only ensnared 
his daughter-in-law, Caroline Lamb, but had entered into 
correspondence on the subject with her own mother and her 
husband’s. The Prince was filled with wonder at this scheme 
of “taking the mother and mother-in-law as _ confidantes.” 
He roared with laughter. “What would people have said if 
I had taken Lady Spencer into my confidence in the old 
days?” It was a just comment. The Whig society had 
become a set ; and when it lost its manners it had nothing left. 

In none of them had time wrought a more lamentable 
change than :n that Prince who had in 1780 amazed the world 
with “the splendour of his youth and the majesty of his 
beauty.” Of his early vices, it could be said that they lost 
half their evil by losing ail their grossness. Forty years later, 
youth and beauty were the least of his deprivations. Little 
self-respect remained to the King who “never mentioned 
Mrs. Fitzherbert but with disgust and horror ”—though at 
the last he wished to be buried with her miniature upon him. 
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The Last Twelve Months 


The Second World War. First Phase. By Duff Cooper. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
From Munich to Danzig. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
6s.) 

For most of us, at just this moment, it seems unprofitable to 
go back over the political differences of the last twelve or 
fifteen months, since all are agreed now upon the main policy 
that this country ought to adopt, and our present unity is a 
source of strength. None the less, history remains and its 
records cannot be burnt, and it would be unfair to Mr. Duff 
Cooper and Professor Seton-Watson to consign their books 
to the bonfire because they are concerned with facts some of 
which at present we are not in the mood to discuss. Much of 
what they have written had already appeared in print before 
their point of view and the Prime Minister’s had become 
reconciled, when there could be no question of saying, “I 
told you so.” The first edition of Professor Seton-Watson’s 
book was published early in March. In this, the third edition, 
he brings his brilliant critical narrative of events since Munich 
down to Danzig and the German-Russian Agreement—an 
event which leaves him speculating, but frankly mystified. 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s book consists of articles which have been 
appearing in the Evening Standard since his resignation and 
some of his speeches. He has not altered them. They are a 
record of the opinions he expressed at various stages in the 
developing crisis. 

In point of time the central event in both of these books 
is Hitler’s flagrant breach of the Munich Agreement by his 
annexation of Bohemia last March. That, as both of them 
note, was the action that led to the complete reversal of 
Britain’s foreign policy and changed it in the course of a few 
days from “appeasement” to the policy which led to the 
guarantee of Poland. Both are in agreement with the main 
objects of British policy since the change. It will remain a 
matter of dispute whether it was the changed situation created 
by Hitler in March which demanded a new policy, or whether 
all the conditions which would have justified it existed before 
Munich. 

Mr. Duff Cooper’s conviction that they did exist led to his 
resignation. He explained in the speech after his resignation 
(here republished) that he was convinced that Hitler would 
not understand the language of “sweet reasonableness ”; that 
he should be clearly told before he had too far committed 
himself that we were prepared to fight ; and that if we were 
forced to fight it would not be for Czecho-Slovakia primarily, 
but to prevent the domination of the Continent by brutal force. 
He goes on to explain that the breaking-point for him came 
when the Munich terms were found to include some of the 
worst elements of the Godesberg ultimatum, including not 
merely the surrender of the Sudetenland but invasion by 
armed forces and the handing over to them of the Czech 
guns. 

In this series of articles appearing at frequent intervals Mr. 
Duff Cooper writes as the candid critic speaking with special 
knowledge of public life but a little aloof from it. He has not 
the weight or the Demosthenic fire of Mr. Churchill, but there 
is good sense and cogency in his approach to critical pro- 
blems. He tells us that when he had been at the War Office 
and Mr. Chamberlain was still Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he drew up a memorandum for the preparation of an army 
capable of giving important assistance in a Continental war. 
The conditions then, it will be remembered, were quite 
different from what they had become twelve months ago; 
there is more force in his appeal for conscription shortly 
after Munich. When the question of a National Register 
arose he urged that it should be upon a compulsory basis. 
Discussing the excessive size of the Cabinet, he suggested that 
just as the system of Cabinet government proved inadequate 
to the crisis of 1914 to 1918, so it was in September, 1938, 
and that a Committee of Public Safety should be set up 
consisting of the Prime Minister ard the holders of three 
sinecure offices. In another article his critical attention is 
turned to the Diplomatic Service, its immunity from criticism, 
and the haphazard way in which new appointments are made 
or good men superannuated. 

Mr. Duff Cooper is not in the least unwilling to give credit 
where he thinks that credit is due. Severe as are his stric- 
tures on Munich, he often pays tribute to the qualities he 
admires in the Prime Minister. He praises the efforts which 
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have been directed to putting the fighting services in good 
trim since 1935, and on this point he flatly denies that it was 
our unpreparedncss for war which made Munich necessary. 

It is still asserted by those who are insufficiently acquainted with 
the facts that the policy which culminated at Munich was dictated 
by the lack of preparedness for war, that the country could not 
possibly have gone to war owing to deficiency of armaments. Had 
this been true it would have constituted a fearful indictment of 
the Government. But it was not true. No Minister had any 
doubt, so far as I am aware, as to the ability of Great Britain to 
win the war that was threatened in 1938. Owing to a shortage of 
anti-aircraft precautions, much damage and suffering might have 
been sustained in the early stages, but there was no reason to 
fear the ultimate result. 

These two books may well be read together, Professor 
Seton-Watson’s for its authoritative narrative of events and 
searching criticism, Mr. Duff Cooper’s for the side-lights 
thrown on the situation by an observer who had so recently 
been in office. R. A. Scott-JAMES. 


Music and Politics 
The Paderewski Memoirs. By I. Paderewski and Mary Lawton. 
(Collins. 21s.) 

M. PADEREWSKI’S memoirs, of which this first instalment 
carries us down to the outbreak of war in 1914, are the record 
of a striking personality and a long and successful life. Born 
in 1860 in a Polish family just beyond the eastern frontier 
of what is now (or was until a few weeks ago) Poland, he 
studied music in Warsaw and Vienna, and was early launched 
on the career which made him the most famous pianist of 
his generation. In the 1890’s he had reached the height of 
his power and reputation. He played in Germany, France 
and England, in Tsarist Russia, in Spain and Italy, in the 
Americas North and South, in Australia and New Zealand, 
and was everywhere greeted by the same large and admiring 
audiences. He performed before most of the crowned heads 
of Europe, including Queen Victoria, but not before Edward 
VII, who did not like music, and not befcre the Tsar, who at 
the last moment found it impolitic to listen to a Pole. 

Like other artists, M. Paderewski sometimes had his 
difficulties with the conditions in which he was expected to 
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The author takes science itself as his main theme and 
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knowledge. Every main branch is treated historically, 
and the parts played in acquiring knowledge by the 
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appear, and with philistine agents and managers. He had 
also to cope with the eternal problem of talkative audiences, 
particularly at those highly remunerative but otherwise un- 
rewarding recitals at drawing-room receptions which were 
once popular in the high society of London and Paris. Such 
embarrassments he met with unfailing tact. But a crowded 
life, a charming personality, artistic genius, and many en- 
counters with famous men are not in themselves a guarantee 
of literary achievement; and it is hard to agree with the 
verdict of Mr. Bernard Shaw's laudatory foreword that this 
is a “great autobiography.” It has been dictated by M. 
Paderewski to Miss Mary Lawton, whose name appears on 
the title-page as co-author, but who, judging from internal 
evidence, has confined herself a good deal too strictly to 
the réle of transcriber. In these four hundred pages we 
have far too many of the repetitions, digressions, irrelevancies 
and longueurs which are natural and appropriate in spoken 
reminiscences, but tiresome and inexcusable in the written 
word. More ruthless editing would have cut down the pre- 
sent volume to half its present dimensions and_ vastly 
improved it. 

There are, however, many striking descriptions and com- 
ments which encourage the reader to plough through this 
rather formidable mass of recollections. Such is the story of 
his childhood in the tense political conditions following the 
Polish insurrection of 1863, during which his father was 
arrested. (M. Paderewski has throughout his life remained 
a good Polish patriot.) There is a welcome, though in these 
days unfashionable, tribute to the late Victorian age which was 
the heyday of his own musical achievement. “The passing 
of that great period, the ’nineties, brought to a close a tre- 
mendous era, a flowering of all that was most beautiful and 
elegant in life. We shall not see it again.” The story of the 
suffragette who shouted to Mr. Lloyd George, “If you were 
my husband, I would give you poison,” and provoked the re- 
tort “ My dear lady, if I were your husband, I would take 
poison myself,” has an authentic ring and may have been 
recorded before. 

In this volume, at any rate, M. Paderewski rarely ventures 
into politics; and one of his few political judgements suggests 
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perhaps that this self-restraint was prudent. Australi 
declares, “became a desert artistically because the 4. 
Government came into power shortly after our stay there ang 
ruled for some twenty-three years. During that time the 
whole of the country fell into an almost barbarian State. Th 
considered that people working with their brains, but a 
with their muscles, were not working at all, and it Was 
complete decline of intelligence and of good form.” Hen 
we surely have an echo of one of those late Victorian Society 
drawing-rooms where M. Paderewski played in his prime, 
E. H. Carr 


Woodrow Wilson as Husband 


Memoirs of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. (Putnam. 


No statesman of the twentieth century has been the subject 
of so many biographies as President Wilson. They range from 
William Bayard Hale’s, written before the President's firy 
term was over, to the eight volumes which Ray Stannard 
Baker has added to the three or four earlier volumes he had 
published on the President in war and peace. In such 
circumstances a Life by the President’s widow—for Mr. 
Wilson’s memoirs are in effect simply a biography of her 
husband—might be thought superfluous. In fact, it js 
very far from that. Admirably blending objectivity with 
intimacy, it reveals a side of Woodrow Wilson without which 
no picture of him could be complete. Future historians jp 
their endeavour to estimate Wilson as man and statesman, 
will have to take full account of the revealing and discerning 
contribution Mrs. Wilson has now made. 

Edith Bolling married Norman Galt, the head of an old- 
established jewellery business in Washington in 1902. He 
died in 1908, so that at the time of Mr. Wilson’s first wife’s 
death in 1914 Mrs. Galt had been more than six years a 
widow. In May, 1915, the President asked her to marry him, 
but it took her four months to be sure that what had begun 
as friendship had deepened into an emotion strong enough to 
justify her in becoming (what did not attract her) the first 
lady in the land. The wedding took place in December, 
1915. In writing of the eight years of her married life— 
Wilson died in February, 1924—Mrs. Wilson disclaims all 
intention of attempting a political record, and it is for the 
light they throw on Wilson’s character—his considerateness, 
his essential simplicity, his tireless industry, his tenacity of 
decision, his deep family affections, his capacity to switch his 
mind (the “ one-track ” mind) from one activity to another, or 
from activity to relaxation—that her memoirs will be chiefly 
valued. 

But there are political passages of some importance too, 
It is made clear, for example, that Senator Lodge gave Wilson 
every reason to believe he would support the Covenant ; and 
nowhere has the cause of the breach between the President 
and Colonel House been more clearly disclosed. It dates 
from the President’s return to France after his flying visit 
to the United States in the middle of the Peace Conference. 
House had been left in charge of the American Delegation in 
the President’s absence. When he told Wilson, the day the 
latter landed at Brest, of the decisions he had agreed to, the 
President emerged from the interview with a haggard face, 
and said to his wife, “House has given away everything I 
had won before we left Paris. He has compromised on every 
side, and so I have to start all over again.” The remark may 
or may not have been justified, but it revealed what Wilson 
thought, and there was never cordiality between him and 
House afterwards. It is fair to say that Mrs. Wilson, who 
usually shows herself shrewd in her judgements, had never 
shared the President’s early admiration for his henchman, 
regarding House as (in her cwn words) much too much of a 
yes-man. 

Mrs. Wilson’s description of the social side of the President’s 
visit to Europe for the Peace Conference casts light from 4 
new angle on that much-déescribed event. Particularly attractive 
is the picture of the family circle at Buckingham Palace, where 
the President and Mrs. Wilson stayed at the end of 1918. 
King George V told her of a visit he paid to France, when 
he reviewed some American troops. “I saw them staring 
at me,” he said. “ Finally I heard one say to another * Who's 
that bug?’ And the other said, ‘Why, man, that’s the King 
of England.’ And the first shrugged his shoulders and said 
‘Hell! where’s his crown?’” The King added that he did 
not mind being called a bug but that he reacted against the 
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“Will certainly be among the successes 


of the first War season.” 
—Frank Swinnerton (Observer) 
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foreboding. . . . He has the splendid energy of the born story-teller and the 


narrative sweeps along.”— Robert Lynd (News Chronicle). 
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most wanting to read in moments 
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amiss.” 1,000 pages, 10s. 6d. 
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Illustrated by Stuart Tresilian. 
“Where the author gets her infinite 
understanding and knowledge of animals 
I do not know, but I do know that I have 
enjoyed nothing of its kind so much 
since the days when I wept over Black 
Beauty.’—Monieca Dickens (Sunday 
Chronicle), 7s. Od. 
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PEARL 8S BUCK 


Because it defines simply and clearly the 
function of story-telling, this is a text- 
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hopes one day to write a novel. Because 
it records the growth of one form of 
literature amongst a great democratic 
liberty-loving people, this is an essay 
every Englishman should read. 3s. 6d. 
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idea of reviewing troops with a crown on his head. On Lady 
Oxford, whose virtues Mrs. Wilson rather conspicuously failed 
to appreciate, there are some entertaining pages, in reference 
both to the same visit to London and to a visit of Lady 
Oxford’s to Washington after the War. 

Altogether, an unpretentious, instructive and often moving 
volume. H. W. H. 


Good Talk 


Marginal Comment. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable. §s.) 


THESE short commentaries, uttered weekly in this paper, cover 
January to early August of this year; the last months, all but 
one, of what Mr. Nicolson calls “the period of transition 
between the first and the second German Wars.” A melan- 
choly and uneasy period of gathering darkness, of a world 
slumping with awful inevitability into the present Gotter- 
dimmerung, blundering step after blundering step, through a 
dusk full of evil or foolish twitterings and sudden bursts of 
rapacity and rage. Looking back at it now, from the doom 
of night which we have not escaped, it seems a sad retrospect 
indeed. Mr. Nicolson’s comments on it are among the few 
which today are tolerable, because they have urbanity with- 
out heartlessness, wit without frivolity, good writing without 
pretension, and, above all, knowledge of affairs and of people. 
This knowledge of Mr. Nicolson’s is amazing ; no aspect of 
European politics seems unfamiliar to him ; scarcely a states- 
man or diplomatist, living or lately dead, whom he has not 
met or observed in action, with understanding not less sym- 
pathetic because amused. Stresemann, Dr. Schacht, Veni- 
zelos, Lord Balfour, hecklers at a meeting, the German 
character, the antics of the Conservative Party, the magni- 
loquent Lord Curzon, Herr Hitler—they all pass under this 
not ungentle quizzing-glass, which does not magnify or 
minify, which most certainly is not the colour of rose, nor dis- 
tortingly dark, but is wielded with a scrutiny always informed, 
always detached, always interested, usually also entertained. 
Mr. Nicolson is neither idealist, sentimentalist, cynic, opti- 
mist, nor pessimist ; informed and clear-headed and trained 
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in affairs and their trend, he usually knows what is go 
happen and is usually right ; he has observed enough ime 24 
tant occasions to have learnt to draw from them the sh 
deductions, analysed enough men to guess what they will b 
up to. His is gooc gossip, a nice blend of public affairs and 
private, world conferences and political prophecy Sandwiched 
between chats on the meaning of “gentleman” (here =_ 
in Lord Balfour with a pleasant theory of his own) om 
southerners and northerners in each country, on English 
gardens (with polite Parisians), on the Danzig situation with 
two young Territorials, who would have none of Danzig, war 
for liberty or democracy or the Empire, who didn’t want to 
fight for anything in particular, but who were mad keen to 
have a go at Hitler because “he’s treated us like dirt ”: and 
with critical foreign friends, who provide on occasion cop. 
venient voices for comments and charges which Mr. Nicolson 
can thus obliquely utter while himself holding their truth 
untruth in cautious balance. He “was outraged by such an 
insinuation” . . . but not really surprised, and not precisely 
sceptical. All this in the agreeable leisurely drawl to which 
his listeners on the air are accustomed, and which makes even 
“the fierce red eye of Mars” which beckons this world on 
to its barbaric crash and smash seem, though sinister, all jn 
the day’s work. “Tis shocking. Good-night,” as Horace 
Walpole observed. R. M. 


Perfect Entertainment 
To Step Aside. By Noel Coward. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


To Step Aside is a collection of seven short stories, apparently 
the first that Mr. Coward has written, and one may as well 
admit at once without hedging about standards and limita- 
tions that it is the most entertaining book that has been 
published for months. It is a little late in the day to remark 
on Mr. Coward’s versatility, but despite his accomplishments 
in the several fie!lds he has invaded, the technical assurance 
with which these stories are written remains astonishing, 
Each of them is a perfectly conceived and balanced creation, 
the characters seen in perfect perspective, the style, purged 
of the breathless epigrammatism of Mr. Coward’s plays, 
possessing a quality of cool and astringent wit that gives an 
impression of consistent brilliance without ever being cloying, 
If prudish tastes did not exist (which some of the minor epi- 
sodes in these stories would undoubtedly disconcert), one 
would say that this was a book of universal appeal. 

In scope and setting these stories are a varied lot. There 
are two very short ones, which are the least successful. One 
of them is an ironic sketch about a fashionable young writer, 
which though brisk and amusing is on the whole rather 
commonplace ; the other is a story about a popular actress 
fretting over a desire to see her lover before she goes to 
sleep ; it is rather sentimental and has about it a faint aroma 
of word-spinning. Next in the scale of effectiveness are 
Traveller's Foy, a bitter little story about an odd and curious 
affair in theatrical lodgings, and Nature Study, which is a 
cool and sophisticated treatment of a D. H. Lawrence plot. 
Finally, there are three quite devastatingly good stories with 
the scope of miniature novels. Aunt Tittie is a description 
of how a child was brought up by his aunt, a cabaret dancer, 
moving from one European capital to another and hovering 
erratically between extreme poverty and relative competence; 
The Kindness of Mrs. Radcliffe is a suburban character-study, 
pricked out in acid; What Mad Pursuit? is the completely 
devastating account of an English lecturer’s week-end in 3 
violent American household. Each of these three stories is 
absolutely perfect. Mr. Coward needs a little more space than 
the shortest stories give to be entirely effective. He takes his 
time over Aunt Tittie and Mrs. Radcliffe, and when he has 
finished we know everything there is to be known about them 
and the contrasted horrors of their respective ways of life. In 
What Mad Pursuit? he pursues not one character but a crowd, 
and it is a massacre, but a massacre in which, despite the 
killing pace, each character is miraculously paraded, identified 
and judged before being demolished. This story is madly 
funny, and the most entertaining in the book, though neither 
Aunt Tittie nor Mrs. Radcliffe is far behind it. All three of 
them are perfect entertainment ; and the other stories in this 
collection, which are not perfect, are still, most emphatically, 
entertainment. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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“Absorbingly interesting; P. C. Wren’s best book since Beau Geste, 
and that is praise enough.”—United Services Review. 
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MY MISSION I IN PARIS 
TWO POEMS I 


MISS MOON AND VIRGINIA: An Episode 
UNKNOWN APENNINES 
BUGLES AT DUSK: A Poem 


KRASPIN: A Story Dorothy Carus 
“LA PRESSE’ Herbert A. Walton 
DICK TURPIN: Fact and Legend Derek Hudson 
CAMELS AND CAMELITERS Major ©. 8. Jarvis, C.UG 
JANE THACKERAY, OF CAMBRIDGE (1788-1810) Isabella Bayne-Powell 
THE JIGGLING PEI-WEIL TRAIL Harold Baldwin 
THE OLD CLIPPER: A Sonnet L. O. Bromley | 
THE PLAINS OF MYSTERY: A Story C. T. Stoneham | 
LET ME HAVE BEAUTY: A Poem Norah E. Langton | 
ARABIAN KNIGHTS Heather Hamilton | 
BY THE WAY and LITERARY COMPETITION 


— JOHN MURRAY 
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THE GRAND 
WHIGGERY 


By MARJORIE VILLIERS 


This realistic picture of the famous Whig hierarchy affords marvel- 
jous pictures of the lives of those favourites of fortune, and as a 
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By GRANVILLE ROBERTS 
Preface by the Rt. Hon. A. DUFF COOPER 


This burning question will have to be settled at some time: read | 
these potent arguments and be well informed. 2s. 6d. | 
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By Major E. W. SHEPPARD 
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Four More 
Nelson Discussion Books 
The Nelson Discussion Books provide sane 


reading matter for people who are glad to 
leave the dark streets for the cosiness of their 
homes and to forget temporarily the worries 
that beset them. 


THE NATURE OF DREAMS 
by A. J. J. RATCLIFF 


People will never agree about the nature of 
dreams, and this makes the subject ideal for 
discussion. Here is a record of the views about 
dreams from primitive man to the modern 
psychologist. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE DOCK 
by GIDEON CLARK 


Good comes out of evil—and the present author 
shows that Britain, France and the U.S.A. have 
something to learn from the anti-democratic 
States whose doctrine of force is now being 
put to the test. 


THE 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCENE 
by FRANK DARVALL 


British eyes now turn inevitably to America to 
discover the attitude of the U.S.A. towards the 
present arms embargo. In this book the Public 
Relations Officer of the English Speaking Union 
describes the party system and federal govern- 
ment of the U.S. with revealing analogies from 
our own polity. Read also Evarts Scudder's 
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PERSONALITY IN POLITICS 
by DAVID THOMSON 


Here is an attempt to unravel the complicated 
connection between human character and 
political activity. It discusses the idea that the 
real differences between modern systems of 
government are differences of opinion as to the 
real part which personality should play in politics. 
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Party Going. By Henry Green. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The “ye of Mona Sheehy. By Lord Dunsany. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Red Centaur. By Marjorie Mack. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuat a relief it is for once to open a novel and be immediately 
immersed in a comp!ete other-person’s-world! Is there any 
other reason for reading novels? 

“Fog was so dense, bird that had been disturbed went flat 
into a balustrade and slowly fell, dead, at her feet. 

“There it lay and Miss Fellowes looked up to where that pali 
of fog was twenty foot above and out of which it had fallen, 
turning over once. She bent down and took a wing then entered 
a tunnel in front of her, and this had DEPARTURES lit up over 
it, carrying her dead pigeon.” 

Those are the opening paragraphs of Mr. Green’s novel: the 
whole book has got under way at one eccentric stride—the 
obscure setting of a London railway station in dense fog, the 
confused middle-aged figure of Miss Fellowes wandering 
among the buffets to say good-bye to someone, with her dead 
pigeon carefully washed in the “Ladies” and wrapped in 
brown paper, the dying poetry of a departure which never 
comes off because the trains are all held up, the Waugh-like 
group of rich young people going off—it looks sometimes as 
if they never will—to the South of France: the pansy Alex, 
Max the vague pursued host with too much sex-appeal (the 
women “were in league against him and watched his back 
like cats over offal or as if they thought his heart might fall 
out at their feet feebly smiling and stuck all over with darts 
or safety-pins ”), Evelyn who has the tickets, Julia who loves 
Max, Angela Crevy who is out of it all and uses Christian 
names awkwardly, Amabel—a _ well-known lovely—whom 
Max mistakenly thought he had left behind ; and outside the 
hotel into which the stationmaster has shepherded them 
(Julia’s uncle is a director of the line) the huge mob of season- 
ticket holders, impatient for their trains, barred off by steel 
shutters, menacing by their mere number and presence the 
little exclusive preoccupied party. Miss Fellowes lies un- 
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conscious on a hotel bed watched by two silent monolith; 
nannies belonging to someone, and an unpleasant small a 
in a bowler nobody knows wanders in and Out, scoopin, 
drinks and officiously making suggestions. In-ide the ao 
suites Max has extravagantly ordered—one for Miss Fellowes 
one for the party and one for himself to make love in—the 
characters talk themselves vividly alive. Nothing in Mr 
Green’s mind is taken for granted: even a station lavatory i. 
described in his strange Steinish prose as interestingly as if it 
were an Eastern tomb he hadn’t scen before. Even the oldest 
words taste new: the structure of his sentences is ever 50 
slightly jostled, like the scraps of silver paper in a kaleido. 
scope, to form fresh patterns. Mr. Green has written only 
three novels in about fourteen years—he is one of the few 
novelists whose books, produced at such long intervals, are 
never likely to disappoint. 

Lord Dunsany’s Mona Sheehy was popularly regarded as 
the daughter of the Queen of the Shee—actually she was the 
illegitimate daughter of Lady Gurtrim, conceived one night 
when the Countess was on the way home from a dull ball 
at which Charlie Peever had failed to turn up: Lady Gurtrim 
danced. on the moss, while her carriage waited, with a young 
farmer called Denis O’Flanagan. She told Charlie Peever 
the child would be his, so he persuaded Lord Gurtrim to go 
and study Heligoland with a view to becoming Governor 
there (according to Charlie Peever the Kaiser and Campbell- 
Bannerman were going to do a deal), and Mona was born in 
Italy and afterwards deposited at O’Flanagan’s door by an 
Italian nurse. In spite of the priests’ opinion that the child 
was mortal, the villagers and O’Flanagan believed otherwise 
and the child herself grew up with that idea. Later she was 
driven from the village by gossip that she was bringing the 
world to an end and travelled for awhile with some tinkers 
until Charlie Peever persuaded her to go to London and work 
in an advertising agency—just as later, when she had inherited 
the Gurtrim fortune, he persuaded her to give him Power of 
Attorney. The charm and humour of Lord Dunsany’s story 
comes from the sharp contrast between the traditional folk 
imagination and the world we are at home in: on the one 
side are the Shee, the priests, the tramp who answers Mona’s 
questions about fairies, “ They were here in the old days. ... 
And then for awhile there was none of them. And now they're 
getting a bit plentiful again,” the dark irrational tribe of 
tinkers, all called Joyce, who “ get a bit wicked sometimes, if 
any of them is after a girl. But they mean no harm by it as 
a rule. Only, the other night one of them killed another lad; 
and they’re always real wicked after that, until anything 
happens to make them forget about it ”: and on the other 
persuasive Charlie Peever (“He never sold medicine; and yet 
of all the men of his time he was the most perfectly fitted to 
do so”), the World Improvement Publicity Company, and 
the man who had invented an expensive substitute for mustard 
to be sprayed out of little bottles. This is a delightful book, 
belonging to the disputable territory between fancy and imag- 
ination, full of underground malice and quite free from whimsy 
—a difficult achievement. 

Miss Mack’s 
romantic story about Brittany 
a first love affair and an arranged marriage) through the eyes 
of an English child without laying a feminine claim to 
sensitivity. So often such books are like a continuous boast: 
Look what I notice ; look how tenderly I feel. This is an 
admirable novel which shows no sign of being a first: quiet 
and unurgent, written in a prose exactly adapted to the subject: 
no strain, no overtones. Sometimes one remembers Tchehov: 
the sadness of revisiting a loved place after a few years’ 
absence—the new villa above the beach, the unbearable 
children in what had been one’s private cove. 

Three good novels in one week: it doesn’t seem possible. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Whatever the immediate future holds for 
anv of us. to whatever branch of national 
service we dedicate ourselves, this will not 
cease to be a war of nerves. It is therefore 
a proper pre ‘aution to fortify the nervous 


system with ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. 


Do not hoard «Sanatogen’—that would 
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in the «Family Jar’ Size. 


During the last Great War a 
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necessity for preserving good 
nerves ~*. 
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recommended «Sanatogen’” Nerve -Tonic 
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Singularly topical reminiscences of Major C. C. B. 
Morris, C.B.E., for 20 years a member of the 
London Fire Brigade, and for 6 years, until 1938, 
its Chief Officer. Notable chapters on the organisa- 
tion of this magnificent force, the inside story of 
the great fires of the century, vital information on 


A.R.P. Striking illustrations. 12/6 net. 


Royal Canadian 
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Full dress, authoritative history of a famous force, 
by L. C. Douthwaite. A documented 
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Two new “Key Series” titles: “Modern Architec- 
ture,” F.R. S. Yorke and Colin T. Penn, illustrated; 
“ Opera,” Frank Howes and Philip Hope-WWallace. 
Each 5/- net. 


Rugger 

If you cannot, for the moment, play or 
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Here is a brilliant exposition by 
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Illustrated. 5/- net. 
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A practical handbook by Winifred Holmes, 
“ Evening Standard” Nursery Expert and a Frocbel- 
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for a book dealing authoritatively with this aspect 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


In any other circumstances than the present Sir John Simon’s 
first war Budget would justly be described as brutal. True, 
it makes certain allowances for those caught by the dislocation 
inseparable from the transition to war conditions, but its 
underlying principle is tax to the utmost limit and avoid 
inflation. The City has been squaring its shoulders to take 
a heavy load of additional taxation, but I cannot help feeling 
that the load itself is even heavier than had been expected. A 
7s. 6d. income-tax, plus higher surtax and estate duties, 
accompanied by a pretty widespread increase in indirect taxa- 
tion, are a significant beginning in the financing of a three- 
year war! I feel, all the same, that the City and the general 
body of investors will not complain. As I have stressed in 
these notes, the Chanceilor’s problem is to appropriate a 
much larger propoition of the nation’s income to Government 
uses and there is no sounder way of achieving this end than 
by using the weapon of taxation. 

On a rough and ready basis, out of an expenditure of about 
£2,000,000,000 for the current financial year, just under 
£1,000,000,000 is to be raised by revenue, leaving about 
£950,000,000 to be met by borrowing. Nobody knows, of 
course, what the actual expenditure will be, but as a start 
£1,000,000,000 of revenue is not bad going. Nor do we 
know yet what sort of loans the Treasury has in mind. 
Apparently, the loans will take varying forms designed to 
suit differing investment requirements, and one may hope 
that despite the huge borrowing programme envisaged—next 
year’s borrowing will have to be well over £1,000,000,000— 
the Treasury will not be jockeyed out of its cheap money 
policy. In the meantime, it is obvious that something will 
need to be done in the not too distant future to thaw the gilt- 
edged market. A reduction in Bank Rate would, of course, 
be the ideal start followed by a little judicious support from 
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Whitehall. It should not be too difficult a problem to finance 
even the enormous borrowing now in sight at an average 
rate of 4 per cent. With taxation at its present level, 4 Der 
cent. gross is, in my view, as little as the ordinary investor 
should be asked to accept. 
* * * * 
WALL STREET'S RISE 

It is a sad, but, one must admit, a logical, sequence of 
events in which the grimmer the aspect of the European 
situation the greater the speculative enthusiasm on Wall 
Street. There is, of course, another premiss of the Wall 
Street boom besides continued hostilities in Europe, and 
that is the speedy repeal of the Neutrality Act. Frankly, 
the chances seem to be that both premisses will prove sound, 
so that, although the movement will doubtless be punctuated 
by setbacks as and when peace hopes are revived and war 
profits taxation is mooted or imposed, a further substantial 
rise seems likely. From a purely financial standpoint, a rise 
in the Wall Street market will be welcomed on this side. 
Already many British holders of American securities have 
taken the opportunity to sell at prices well above those ruling 
a month ago, and the dollar proceeds have, of course, been 
taken over at the current rate of exchange by the Bank of 
England. 

This selling movement has, I imagine, been much heavier 
than the fresh speculative purchases from this side, and | 
should expect sales to keep ahead of buying as Wall Street 
goes higher. The figure of British holdings of American 
stocks prior to the outbreak of war can only be estimated, 
but it was probably not less than $2,000,000,000. Allowing 
for the fact that a considerable proportion was held in the 
form of fixed-interest securities and common stocks not 
especially favoured by war conditions, the rise so far probably 
amounts to about 10 per cent., or $200,000,000. That isa 
useful increase in the value of one of the most important 
sections of our mobilisable external assets, and, as I have 
indicated, it seems likely that this rise will go on. 

* * + * 
GOLD SHARE PROSPECTS 

Those who bought gold shares as a war hedge are some- 
what disgruntled at the recent turn of events. South Africa, 
Rhodesia and Australia, in slightly differing formulae, have 
already announced their intention to appropriate the bulk of 
the excess proceeds of sales of gold above 150s. an ounce, 
and it is by no means certain that the other Empire producers, 
namely, West Africa and India, will avoid similar treatment. 
Thus, as a war hedge a bar of gold or a holding of dollars, 
assuming that the terms of acquisition were the same, turned 
out better than gold-mining shares. I must add that by 
gold-mining shares I mean the shares of well-proved pro- 
ducers, such as Crown Mines, Ashanti, or developing under- 
takings such as “ Sallies,” with adequate finance, since it is 
obvious, and should have been before War broke out, that 
developing undertakings with their financial and plant 
requirements still to be provided for must be badly hit. 

On broad grounds, I see no objection to the gold-mining 
industry, which is fortunately placed in producing one of 
the sinews of modern war, being asked to bear excess profits 
taxation. The problem is how to apply the tax equitably 
and not to penalise enterprise unduly. It is obvious, for 
example, that, like every other industry, the gold mines are 
going to be faced by rising costs. Up to a point some of the 
South African mines will be able to counter higher costs by 
raising the average grade of ore milled, but this factor should 
not be left out of account in legislating for the industry. On 
the whole, although the speculative attractions of gold shares 

(Continued on page 454) 
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NATIONAI The present international posi- 
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in that we have to provide shelters and the like for those 
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a special donation to: 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 452) 


have been diminished, I regard the shares of the proved 
producers as good holdings. Many of them are now Priced 
to give very reasonable yields. 
. * * * 
BANK SHARE YIELDS 


It is a striking commentary on the odd condition of the 
stock markets that the maintenance of gilt-edged prices 
the minimum level has had the effect of lowering quotation 
of bank shares. Normally, bank shares, as stable dividend 
payers, keep fairly closely in step with gilt-edged and other 
money stocks. The explanation of the recent sharp fall : 
that the frozen condition of the gilt-edged market, due i 
part at least, to the maintenance of the minimum mt 
has compelled investors who have to raise the wind to sel 
marketable securities such as front-rank industrials, Ameri 
cans, and bank and insurance shares. In consequence yields 
on fully paid home bank shares in relation to 1938 dividends 
have risen to anything from 4} to § per cent., while the 
partly paid issues can actually be bought to return between 
5} and 6} per cent. While I do not doubt that bank direc. 
torates are going to be cautious about dividends, the outlook 
for bank earnings is not unpromising. Even allowing for a 
moderate reduction on the 1938 rates of distribution the 
yields at present prices would be quite reasonable, 

Custos, 
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HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LTD. 
TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 


The Chairman of Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited, Mr. H. Eric 
Miller, commented on the Balance Sheet as follows at the 
company Ss annual meeung on September 26th: “Cash and 
Government Securities stand at over £860,000; these liquid 
resources are particularly valuable in the present emergency. The 
net profit for the year, £345,300, shows an improvement of £11439 
on last year. In spite of difficult conditions every section of the 
business contributed to our profits; even the China Company 
managed to put up a good showing.” ; 

_Reviewing the Tea Industry Mr. Miller explained how the 
Government had requisitioned all Bonded Stocks, and until 
further notice would take over all teas as they arrived in this 
country. He then turned to the Rubber Industry. “We estimate 
that total exports from all producing countries during 1939, subject 
to freight being available, will be in the neighbourhood of 970,000 
tons, about 100,000 tons more than during 1938. World absorptica 
of rubber in the first nine months of 1939 is estimated at 790,00u 
tons, an increase of 130,000 tons over the corresponding period 
of 1938, neatly the whole of which increase has been taken by 
the U.S.A, 

“General conditions in the U.S.A. took a turn for the better in 
the second half of 1938 and their absorption of rubber has been 
maintained at a satisfactory rate during the past twelve months. 
Their automobile output would show a substantial increase during 
1939 and with tyre inventories at a very moderate level the rubber 
factories had been kept well employed. Ar the end of June, 1938, 
U.S.A. stocks were 295,000 tons, whereas at the end of August, 1939, 
they were down to 160,000 tons. Some 50,000 tons of ready rubber 
ia excess of normal working stocks were accumulated in the 
East by the end of 1938. The existence of those stocks was 4 
safeguard against any ‘ squeeze.’” 

“Tt is early yet to attempt to assess the probable effects of the 
war upon the rubber industry. Germany imported an average o 
110,000 tons per annum in 1937 and 1938, and in the first seven 
months of 1939, 62,000 tons. Further supplies are not likely 
reach her during the nveriod of hostilities. Neutra! Continental 
countries will, presumably, be strictly rationed to their own needs 
Outside t@ese countries, activities arising out of the war are likely 
to call for more rubber, but the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee should have no difficulty in safeguarding this key 
industry.” 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 1 


Prizes of book tokens for £1 Is. and 1os. 6d. were offered for 
the best letters (of not ‘more than 250 words) to a divisional 

roleum officer claiming a supplementary ration of petrol, 
couched in what was conceived to be the epistolary style of 
any one of the following:—(1) Henry James; (2) James 
Joyce ; (3) P. G. Wodehouse ; (4) Bernard Shaw ; (5) the 
Editor of The Spectator. 

This competition produced results the reverse of what had 
been expected. Henry James, the only one of these authors 
whose published correspondence was available as a model, 
and Joyce, the writer whose style seemed most obviously to 
glicit parody, each attracted only a solitary entry. The 
august anonymity of our leading articles preserved their 
author almost as securely from imitation, and left Shaw and 
Wodehouse to divide about 95 per cent. of the field between 
them. The Shavian entries were not particularly dis- 
tinguished, though A. M. Denton’s haughty postcard stating 
that Mr. Shaw was “quite capable of supplying an almost 
unlimited quantity of gas himself,” had its points, as had 
Miss M. J. Mason’s entry citing the fate of “the foolish 
virgins, helplessly devoid of oil in the hour of emergency.” 
Wodehouse, though popular, baffled everyone but Marcus 
Bird; Hilary Trench’s was the only successful James; the 
Joyce entry was only a formal contender for the title. Those 
who applied on behalf of the Editor of The Spectator showed a 
curious but almost unanimous tendency to depict a household 
crowded with evacuated children, dogs, and old ladies clamour- 
ing for rapid transport ; on behalf of the children Miss Mary 
Moore rang a small but audible bell with, “The children of 
today will be the men and women of tomorrow, upon whose 
shoulders will fall the task of building the new Europe based 
on ideals of liberty and justice.” Mr. L. H. Howarth’s entry, 
eloquently championing the cause of the dog, would have 
been considered for a prize if it had arrived in time. The first 
prize is awarded to Hilary Trench for his admirable James, 
and Marcus Bird’s only slightly less effective Wodehouse, 
though departing from the strict letter of the rules, gets the 
second prize. 

First Prize 
Mr. Henry James, Lamb House, Rve, to the Divisional 
Petroleum Controller. 
Dear SIR, 
The papers “inform ”—if one can use in connexion with our 
dear delightful old backward English Press a word which conveys 
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the vulgar and voluble idea of news—that in less than a week’s 
time (our days now so hurry on under the pressure of universal 
calamity) a law is to be enforced which will prevent even so modest, 
so innocent, I was going to say so “green,” a creature as myself, 
from purchasing more than a modicum of what my compatriots 
call in their gross vivid style, so like their own streets, all concrete 
foundation, glittering surface and brutal echo, gas. My wants are 
humble: far be it from me in a time of ferocious inquisition and 
rigid self-examination to lay claim to further benefit on grounds 
that are not the most urgent, the most impelling: I simply beg 
you as one bred in the bureaucratic corridors, acquainted as my 
poor friends are not with the moeurs, conditions and relations 
responsible for the inconceivably portentous questions handed to 
me yesterday, to tell me tout doucement, whether I, aged, infirm, 
out of the vast crowded political canvas as I am, may yet retain— 
practically and not as a mere fond memento of the kindest, the 
most amiable of ladies—a small gay gorgeous object that goes, so 
I am told, in the huge hideous undiscriminating world by the 
abrupt name of a “lighter.” 
Believe me, very truly yours, 
HENRY JAMES. 


Second Prize. 
The Drones Club, 
Dover Street, W. r. 
Dear SIR, 

My Dear Old Comptroller: Touching this matter of rationing 
the old bus, Jeeves (my man, you know) says that Mr. C. (how 
he knows these chappies beats me) has ordained—a typical Jeeves 
word—that we Owner-Drivers have got to cut down on our 
browsing and sluicing. Tuppy Glossop, one of our leading O.D.’s, 
has been parading outside The Drones all the afternoon, making 
an awful ass of himself, with a placard saying “H.M. Govt. 
UNFAIR TO LAGONDAS.” ‘The Crumpets have voted this bad form. 
Not cricket, you know, war on, women and children first and 
all that. 

Jeeves, a brainy chap if there ever was one, says there are 
always ponts and chaussées—ways and means was, I think, the 
expression he used—and I must say I hand it to him for 
suggesting that this is an occasion when young Bertram can 
do some service to the State. (Jeeves says this is a bit out of 
the Bard.) 

Well, it seems that Jeeves has an uncle—he’s got dozens, but 
this one, he says, has the largest bean of the lot—who has it 
from the War Office that armies walk on their stomachs. A 
rummy idea, I must say. But if these are old Tiger Gort’s 
orders, what I say is fill them up with the best. And this is 
where Jeeves’s W’s and M’s come in. . You need the best cham- 
pagne: We have it. You have that little something some others 
haven’t got: We need it. What about it, my old friend in need? 
You pour in the wine; we pour in the oil. Good Samaritans 
all round and no questions asked. 

I enclose half-a-dozen bottles of the best and I’ve instructed 
Jeeves to drive the old horse round to the back door of the F 
after dark this evening and show you which end to fill her up 
with the goods. 

Yours ever, 
BERTIE WOOSTER. 





“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 30 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
“Crossword Puzzle,” and should be recetved not later than first post on Wednesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the form 


appearing belo: The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 


aug solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. J 


Solutions from the U.S.A. éannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 7. In whose isle should one 
look for the Lady of the 


1. A character of note (two 2 

words) (7, 6). Lake? (6). ; 
9. A place of eating (5). 8. Evidently not the region 
10. Predatory (9). for mixed bathing (7). 
11. Mother and children (7). 14. The opposite of hot-dog? 
2. A cipher takes wing (7). (9). 


Here we see the enthusiast 
Daniel depart (8). 
16. Isn’t Elsa changed? (8). 


13. Little Red Riding-hood’s 5: 
father or mother? (10). 


8. j Mrs. Q y 
I a _ e Gaskell (two +7. And put about I see (7). 
22. Not quite an honest 19 Emu can display it (6). 


20. Walpole’s cricketer (6). 
21. French port (two words) 
(2, 4). 
23. The ices have run short (5). 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 29 


quadruped (7). 

23. News of the state of the 
water? (7). 

24. A mud-maker renamed (9). 

25. A relative person (5) 

26. People who lack “ punch,” 
perhaps (13). 





DOWN 


Just money, conversely (8). 

. Card bridges (8). 

One Royal Academician 

turns his back on the others 

5). 

4. A man with his head in the 
clouds isn’t necessarily in- 
terested in this (9). 

5. It is yet to be put on the 
map (6). 

6. Three-cleft (6). 


WNre 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 29 is Mr. Ernest Carr, 
Church House, Sandhurst, Kent. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 74° for 26; and 10 

for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPEC TATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week, 


PERSONAL 





LADY had {roo recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
i Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123, New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 


Private Retin, etc. 
UNtversaL Derec- 
W.C.2, TEM. 8594 


ETECTIVES.—Divorce. 
Moderate. Consultation free. 
tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., 


119 New Bond Street. Mayfair 9634": 5. 


iG you want a partner or to be a partner, apply to 


rom L ONG the brand to smokers’ taste 
On ony this blend is based. 


Wwe TED torent or buy Cottage or House, situated 
in the country, within 35 miles south of London. 


State price and accommodation.— Box A 790. 
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[ JNEVACUATE 1D OLD LADY suffering from 
incurable disease. All savings absorbed by 
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by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


the service which 
maintains a_ high 
standard of excel- 


lence, combining the 
amenities of comfor- 


table sea 
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travel with Regular Service to: 


economic GAPETOWN, PORT ELIZA- 
rates. BETH, EAST LONDON, 
DURBAN & LOURENCO 
MARQUES & BEIRA. 

> Steamers designed and equipped 
for tropical conditions. All outside 
cabins with window or porthole. 
Spacious public rooms and exten 
promenade decks. Every 
facility for sport and recreation. 
Write for schedule of sailings 
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operations. (Case 158). PLEASE HELP us to continue 
to care for her and hundreds of other poor helpless 
invalids. Appeai S, Distressep GENTLEFOLKS’ Alp | 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. | 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES | 


rpHE BEDFORD  PHYSICAI TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. | 
Principal, Miss STANSFEID; Vice-Principal, Muss 


Petir. Students are trained in this College to become | 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— | 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





QCHOOLING IN SAFET Y. 
‘ 


Former University Lecturer in Education, now resident 
in Donegal, can give full board and tuition to limited | 


number of boys. Age limit, 10 to 13 ir.clusive. Healthy | 
location overlooking Sheephaven Bay, far from any town | - 
or possible military objective. 

Write to Epwarp E, 0” ie Pr A., H. Dip. Ed., 


* Muskoka,” Ballymore P.O., Co. Do 
Bangor-Down 675. 


egal, or phone 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





YROHAM HURST AS et SOUTH 
( CROYDC 


Day and Boarding School for Girls, 5-18. Modern 
education in atmosphere conducive to self-expression, 
training of mind and character. Pupils prepared for 

ublic examinations, and for professional training. 

pecial facilities for overseas pupils. Open sunny 


position. Country house available. Excellent health 
record. 

— SE mane, I 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE | 

] (University of London) | 

Principal Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge | 


| 
The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, | 
October sth, 1939. The College orepares women 
students for the London degrees in Arts and Science. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, 
and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable 
for three years, will be offered for competition in 
February, 1940. For further particulars apply to the | 
Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey. 


—¢ BUCKNALL 





COMPANY LTD., 
Fairmile Park Road, 


Tel.: Cobham 2851. 


STEAMSHIP 


Tudor Court, 
Cobham, Surrey. 





CINEMAS 
CINEMA, 


\ GADEMY 
i Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
BY SPECIAL LICENCE, 
The Greatest Film of our Time. 
P ROF : SSOR MAMLOCK (A. London). 
An Unforgettable Experience. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


P rERARYTypewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptly ex. MSS. 
1s. 1,000 words. C carbon copy 3d. 1,000.— Miss N. 
Mc *F ARLANE(C), TheStudy, 96Marine Pde.. »Leigh- -on- Sea 


FOR THE TABLE 


each, fat chicken 7s. pair dressed. 


DEST geese 7s. 
Norah Donoghue, Manor Farm, 


» Post paid. 
Rosscarbery, Cork. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure immunity from 
J COLDS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months 
by taking “ BUCCALINE” Brand Tablets. §s. post 
free (special Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.) from the Agents, 
HAYMAN AND FREEMAN, Chemists, 93 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Mayfair 4231. 
] AVE you cuties enten phan anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach -~ Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Meberend 24°, for six inser- 
tions: 5°, for 13: 7$° for 26: and 10%, for $2, 


\ ’ INTER UNDERWEAR — PRICES STILL 

LOWEST EVER—no increase, despite heavy extra 
costs. Famous “B-P” Underwear is always far lower 
than any shop prices, because sold direct from | 
Makers. This year, prices cut to rock-bottom—in some 
cases saving 2/- and 3/- a garment on 1937 prices. 
GUARANTEED in every way. Pure Wool, Mixtures, | 
Art Silk. Every size and style, for Women, Children, 
Men. Send for ILLUS. CATALOGUE and FREE 
PATTERNS to Brrexett & Puitiips, Lp. (Dept. S$), 
| Union Road, Nottingham. 


- | CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


| (!XPE RT Advice given to parents seeki 

| y Convents or Tutors.— Purchaser ss 
| for sale.— Apply, Burrow’s Scuotastic ed 
Wellington aioe 125 Strand, W.C Tem. prom 


|- — mariage 
| PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 19 
| i & now in Circulation » *0am 
} etails of good boarding schools in country istricts 
BY » are given. 7m 
}&.Consult at Clubs, Libraries and Hotels obtain 
| from Booksellers and ie 

J. and J. Paton, Educational Agents, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 
Price §s., Postage 6d. 

= —_ 
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HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSgEs 


] EVON & CORNWALL.—Dawilish and Nemes 
Two beautifully situated, well recomme nded Gues 

Houses. Reasonable terms, "reductions long visits, 

Rrochure No. 26.—Btsnop, “ Fairfield,’ Dawlish. 


1 DINBURGH.--THE AL ISON HOTEL —Melvil 
sc ‘resent. _Tgms. *“Melcrest” Edinburgh, Tel, 31295 


R YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


4 


Ask for ere 6 list (3d. post free = 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by th 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT ‘HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTI 
P. R. H. A. Lrp., St 
Street, W.1. 


GEORGE'S * SE, 193 Regent 


Waamc “LUB,LTD., 215St. George’sSq, SW 
Room and breakfast §s., one night only §3, 6d, 
+ 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. 


night or 358. tw 
2 gns, weekly.—Vict. 7289 


— 
——=>= 


| RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


3ELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN., 

| BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGB 
HOTEL. 


BRODICK.—DOUGLAS. 
UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
| CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—-BRYN-1YRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.— CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
_ | FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VAtusy, 
| GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
| HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 


' k SSWICK.—KESWICK. 
| LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTO™ HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
| LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—Loch Awe. 
| LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MUNMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
P!ITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & Lins 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—_ BAY. 

ST. ANNE’'S-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

| SK» &.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hom. 
| STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
| TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 

| | TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—HEADLAND. 

—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL, 
—SEASCAPE. 


| 
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